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BrilX ‘■■I — 

been tli * **'^‘^*^ filobe ; in India it has 

...Klerlt rT\ f'e conntry passed 

the ffr Jt ■ '^'' *'■■ ‘>«l'‘>P'‘l«te<l 

has nn, m '*'* province ; a destructive earthquake 

th^ 1 \" •■* 

desolated H in India, has 

But »l r extremity to t!ie other. 

TiZ t ' """ '‘‘‘"-t periodically 

P^t i^ ^". r^T ■■•■•" *■* ‘hing of the 

periofl of T** '‘'rope ; in India every generation, every 

famine ® of the Queen was marked by a severe 

"' "• >'•="'■ “f ‘’'O 

bv tUr the next twenty yciirs, marked 

of f«mines-the famines of the North-West, 

luZ7:^ f .-hieh the Queen 

a mn ^ Empress of India was the year of 

mill- ® famine in Madras, which swept away five 

mllhom of the people of Southen. India. And the year 

<2ueen s Diamond Jubilee has, unfortunately, been 
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markcfl in India by anolher wi<le''j>rc4ul famine which 
embraces the jircalcc part of liulia within il^ sphere, aiul 
which, in spite of relief operations, is likely to count its 
victims by the nullion. 'Mie years 1 8*)7, IS,57, lS7T,an<l 185)7 
* arc S4ul landmarks in the modem history oi India — land- 
marks not of progress and prosperity, but of desolation aiul 
disasters. 

Knglishmcn will not contemplate these facts with com- 
plaiMincc. It is not gratifying to know that a country, 
possessing a rich aiul fertile soil, and a frugal ami industrious 
population, is still subject to recurring famines after a 
cenlur)' and a half of British rule. It is not pleasant to 
learn that, after an uninlcrrupled peace of forty years, the 
people of India show no signs of increasing prosperity ami 
greater security fr<im distress. And it is sad ti> contem- 
plate ili.at, in spite of a civili/cd administration, of the 
construction of railways and canals, of the vast extension 
of cultivation, and of the prosperity of foreign trade, India 
is still periodically desolated by CAlamities such as arc 
unknown iti Kurope. 

Tlio great famine in Bengal of l77t) aroused the attention 
of ICnglishmen to the tlefecls of the Vjtsl India C<m)|>aiiy*s 
administration in the last century, and was followed by the 
Beguinting Act in 1774, by Pitt's India Act in 1784, and 
by Lord Cornwallis's Permanent Settlement of Bengal in 
I79«k Lhilcss we arc greatly inistAken, the sjid events of 
the present year will once more direct the attention of 
Englishmen to Indian affairs, nml will lead to reforms which 
arc urgently iieedcil. Ui^idcr the Comjviny’s nilcj the 
renewal of the Charter every twenty years was an occAsion 
for an imjuir)* into Indian aflairs. We have lost the 
salutary elTect of those |>criodical iiKpiiries now, luid the 
direct admi lustration of India by the Crown has, along with 
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many ffreat and obvious advantages, this one <lisadvantage 
— that the administration is virtually responsible to none. 
But although the periodical inquiries into Inilian adininis- 
Iration liave unfortunately been discontinued, recent events 
are directing the attention of Englishmen to Imlian aflairs, 
and will before long require some investigation into the 
condition of the Indian people. Thoughtful men will ash 
themselves if the recurrence of <lcstrnctive famines, five 
times within the forty years of the direct govenmicnt <*f 
India by the Crown, indicates the normal state of a rich 
and fertile country ; and if the death of eight or ten 
nnlhons of iiuman beings from sUination, within this perioil, 
indicates the normal condition of an industrial and frugal 
population living in uniiitcrruj>ted peace. These arc ijues- 
tions which will rc(|uire some definite inquiry and some 
definite answer. 

And if an impartial inquiry be made into these matters, 
«'is it must sooner or later, it will be found that the prese«il 
administration of India, honest and able »is it undoubtedly 
is, has drifted into .some serious blunders. And the worst 
nf these bluiulers is its inordinate expenditure, which is 
impoverishing the people, and making them <lefenceless 
against droughts and famines. It will be found that the 
continuous increase of the State-demand from the proiliice 
of the .soil, which is virtually the oidy meaii.s of subsistence 
for the nia.ss of the people in India, is making them In- 
capable of saving in good years, and rcsourceless in bad 
years. It will be found that the imperial policy of 
England in the east, to secure a 'scientific frontier,' and 
to maintain an adequate army against Russia at the cost 
of India, is exhausting that rich and fertile country. Itf 
will be found that a system of almost unlimited borrowing 
of English capital, and of increasing the public debt of 
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India in timc^^ of peace, drains the resources of the 
country for the payment of the interest in gold. And it 
will he found that the non^representation of the views and 
opinions of the people in the administration of the country 
makes it weak and uninformed in essential matters, wanting 
in touch with the people, and ignorant of the real condition 
ami even the real poverty of tlic voiceless millons. 

* It is an inherent condition of human affairs/ says John 
Stuart Mill in his work on ‘ IlcprcsentAtive Cioveminent,' 
‘ that no intention, however sincere, of protecting the 
interests of others, can make it safe or salutary to tic up 
their own hands.* And the events of the last h)rty years 
prove tliat it is necessary, in order to protect the vital 
interests of the people of India, to give them sonic voice 
in the administration of their own affai^, and to concede 
to them some form of representation such as it is 5uifc atui 
wise and practicable to concede in India. Different classes 
of British inaniifacturcrs and merchants, capitalists and 
planters, have the means to press their demands on the 
IndiJin Govenunent for the remission of particular duties, 
or the construction of new lines of railway, for the 
maintenance of special lalnnir laws, or for accelerating or 
retailing refonus in civil or criminal laws ; and the 
(fovcinment of India has, not unoften, shapetl its acts 
in furtherance of the interc.sts of such classes. The people 
of India have no such means to press their demamls even 
for ncccssar)' and reasonable reforms ; they have no con- 
stitutional m^thmls for expressing their wishes or explain- 
ing their views ; and their interests arc not adequately 
protected, because they are not constitutionally repre- 
sented. Instances in which the interests of the people 
have suffered in the {last, because not duly re])resented, 
can be cited without number ; nor is it |>ossibIe to ndc- 
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cjuatcly srtfe^juartl their interests in the future unless they 
be represented in some manner in the (iovcrnnient <if 
their country. ' By tlieir own hands only,’ continues Mill, 
'can any positive and durable improvement «>f their cir- 
cumstances in life be worke<l out and the time is near 
when Englishmen will see it fit and desirable to allow to 
the people of India some voice and some power, duly 
guarded, in improving their circumstances in life. 

A brief retrospect of the past history of India on such 
an occasion ns this may enable us to iiiulerstaiid Indian 
problems, and may help the cause of reform; for the history 
of British rule in India has been a history of reforms in the 
|)ast, and justifies the hope for reforms in the future, 'riic 
forlorn pessimism which recognises no progress in Imliaii 
administration in the i>ast is both foolish and false; while 
the conventional optimism which shrinks from any reforms 
ill Indian administration in the future is equally silly and 
hurtful. The jiroblems before us at the present moment arc 


momentous and serious, and, in onler to face those problems 
with an unbiased mind, we must honestly and gratefully 
recognise the progress which has been effected in the past, 
and earnestly and hopefully strive after needed reforms 
in the future. As an Indian who has carefully studied the 
history of his country during the present century, who has 
witnessed the great events which have taken place in India 
during the last forty years, ami who has taken his humble 
share in the work of Indian administration during a 
quarter of a century, the writer of these pages has honestly 
endeavoured to place the real needs of his countr)’ and 
the views of his country men before the British public. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the present little 
work is not meant to he a review of the general history 
of India, but is rather a review of refonns ami impular 
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progress in Incli/i in the past, ami a forecast of the reforms 
needeil in the future. I have not attempted to narrate in 
detail the story of wars and coiujuests, of military triumphs 
ami annexations. The triumphs of peace cfTeeted by sucli 
rulers ns Cornwallis and Bentinck, Munro and Elphinstone, 
Canning and Uipon, are more relevant to iny puqiose, ami 
liavc been narrated more fully, because they have an abiding 
influence in l>enefiting and elevating my countrymen. And 
behind the work of these great and giftetl nilcrs of India, 
I note the influence of those great Rngli.sh statesmen at 
home who have led great movements towanls reform and 
progress in England, who have inspired reforms and progress 
in India, and who have given their names to the ages in 
which they lived. I have referred again am] again to their 
work and to English historj-, because the history of progress 
in England and the history of progress in India have flowed 
in [wirallel streams. Indian histor)’, or rather the historj- 
.af^Imlian progress under British rule, is unintelligible with- 
out a reference to the history of progress in England. 

Such a clear understanding of the causes of progress in 
the past inspires us with hoi>e for progress in the future. 
Anil in the midst of the calamities which have overtaken 
India in the present year, and amidst the diflicuUie.s wliich 
surround Indian administration in the future, there is the 
solacing fact that the times are in our favour, that reforms 
in England must lead to reforms in India, and that India 
forms a j>art of that great nioitcm empire which has accepted 
progress and self-govcniment as iU dominating idea.s. 

KOMESH C. DU'IT. 

SANDOaTE, 

Augutt, 1697. 
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CHAl^'l'ER I 

THE AGE OF PITT AND WEM.IN<;TON 

I7H5— 1815. 

Imf. recent celebration of the Queen's Diamond Jiibiloo 
naturally recalls to mind the incniornble events, within 
and beyond the limits of the Ibiitcd Kinj;<!om, which 
have led to the consolidation of the Ihilish Kinpire 
during the present century. Our attention is called to 
those bold enterprises, and to tliat policy of wisdom, 
which have helped to draw closer variovis nations, living 
>n diHerent latitudes and under different skies, who 
agree, however, in rendering a common homage to the 
Queen of England. And along with the story of the 
extension and consolidation of the Dritish Einpiro, the 
still more instructive story of social, moral, and intel- 
lectual progi-ess, an<l of the Mlvanccment of the people 
in inffuence and power, is vividly brought to our mind 
by the great festival of the present year, a festival 

1 
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unique in the history of England, a festival of the 
completion of a sixty years' reign. 

Such an occasion seems to be appropriate for placing 
before the British public a brief record of the progi-css 
which India bos made under British rule. The story 
of the rise of the Indian Empire hiis l>ecn told in 
voluminous works, as well as in short and entertaining 
hooks, and it is not with the purjwse of re|>eating a 
taice-told tale that this little work has been under- 
taken. Our main object in the pi'cscnt nairation will 
be to tell the stoiy of progress, and trace the steady 
advancement of the people. 'I'he cuirent of popular 
progj-css is often ob,scure<l in history by the shadow of 
larger events; but, nevertheless, this obscure stream 
spi-cads over and vivilies the land fron> age to age, and 
is worth more to the people than the most glorious wais 
and brilliant victories which historians love to nairate. 

It is needless to remind our remlei-s that, in tmeing 
the history of pmgiess in India, it will be our duty to 
fjxHpiently refer to extraneous causes — to those great 
impulses which are making for progiess in England and 
in Europe. These causes arc not always explained by 
the historians of India with sufficient distinctness. Filled 
with a legitimate admiration for the great nctore on the 
scene, the historians of India often forget that those 
actore receive their aie from Europe, and that their 
most memorable acts are determined by gieat European 
movements. We have heard it said by responsible 
statesmen in India that the destinies of that country 
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should iievei' l>e brought uiuler the varying infiueiu'es 
of English politics. That thei*e should be a certain 
consistency' in the policy of the Indian Government is 

proposition >vhich needs to be statetl to ivceive 
niiiversal te^sent. But that India should move in an 
orbit entirely her owu^ and beyond the iuHuence of the 
great movements oJ modern Kurope, is neither jmssihic 
nor desirable. • * 

lo us the modem history of India is uninlellimhic 
without a I'eference to the mo<leni history of Kngtand. 
\Ve uic uuable to giasp the policy of' Loixl AVcllcsIey 
ill India without compreheiidixig the policy of Pitt iu 
Europe. We fail to follow the gieat I'cfonns inau- 
gurated in India by iVIuiii'o, Elphiiistone, and IJentiiick, 
iwthuut knowing something of the parallel reforms 
elfectwl in England at the same period by men like 
Cobbett and llroughaiii, ('atn»iiig ami Gj’ey. The 
vigorous policy of Dulhousie itjceives its true e.\- 
planation frojn the foreign policy of 1‘aliuei’slon ; 
and the Lil>eral ineasuix's of llipon are ui|intelligible 
without a refcix'iice to the Liberal iiicasui'es of Gladstone. 
Ihroughout this century the rulcn> of India, whether 
under the East India Company or under the Crown, 
liave drawn their inspiration from Englaiul, ami the 
great movements which mark the history of modex'ii 
England have left their impress on the history of 
niodeiu India. In trying to elucitlate the history of 
India, thei-efoix*, we shall fix({uently have to turn for 
light and guidance to episodes iu English history, which 

1—3 
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are sufficiently familiar to Englishmen, but whose far- 
reaching ivsults are little Mispecteil. 

The story of the rise of British power in India 
virtually begins fixmi 1745. But we pass by the events 
of the fii-st forty ycai>, the events of the age of Clive 
and Hastings, because they have been made familiar 
to the English reader by that most charming of his- 
torical painter's. Lord Macaulay. And the subject 
is worthy of his matchless pencil. There is no period 
«)f English history, probably, which is lighted by such 
brilliant tints or shaded hy .such dark shatlows as this 
fii>t |x:riod of British compicsts in India. The strange 
incidents which leil to the transfer of the supi-eme 
power in India from the grasp of the Gi-cal Mogul to 
a company of Inwlci-s from the West, hitherto llllle 
known in Asia, have in them all the i-omance which 
lightens the mlvcntui-cs of the most daring adventurers 
in unknown suis and lamls, like Columbus or Gama, 
Cortc/ or rizano. As an Anglo-Indian poet sings : 

* Hifliory nover told 

Of monarch* mcrchnoU, boroCsi wandering far» 

A iiiranger talo of traHic or of war 1' 

On the other hand, this sti-angc talc of traffic and 
of war is disfiguieti by incidents which throw sombi'c 
shiulowK over the scene it depicts. Englishmen in the 
last century heard of the UUc with concern, and became 
anxious for their goo<l name abroad, and this feeling 
found elo<iueut expit!8sion in that most augtist of pi'o- 
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ceedings which even the Ihitisl) Pnrlii^nient has ever 
witnessetj, the impeachinont of ^Varlx■ll Hastings. 

lo the end of his life, I-'dinniul Ihnko felt tiuit 
he had failc<l in tlio iuightie.->l endeavour which he 
had nnwle in the <Aiise of justice and of right. Ihit, 
nevertheless, if over anv matj succc-edetl in vindicating 
right and justice, that man was Eihmnul Burke. As 
one of the gi-eatest of living writeiN in Englaml has 
pointetl out, ‘ the side that is di-feated on u particular 
issue is often victorious in the wide and general tait- 
coine. Ix)oking hack across the ninety yeai-s that 
divide us from that mcinorablo scene in Westminster 
Hall, we may see that Jhirke had nn)rc! success than at 
lii*st appeareil. If he did not convict the man, he over- 
threw a system, and htam|Ksl il.s principles with hesting 
ceirsure and shame. . . . That Ha.stings was acejuittt'd 
wa-s immaterial. The lesson of his impeachment had 
been Uiuglit with sufficiently impressive foix'e — the 
great lesson that Asiatics have rights, anil that Euro- 
peans have obligations; that a supenor i*ace is bound 
to observe the highest current mondity of the time in 
all its dealings with the subject race. Burke is cntitleil 
to our lasting reverence as the fii-st apostle and great 
upholder of integrity, mercy, and houonr, in the 
relation between Ins countrymen and their luimhle 
dependents,’* 

^ Warren Hastings left India in 1785, and our present 
story begins from this date. The great Pitt had taken 

* *Barke/ by John Morlcy. 
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chnr"e of his duties as Prime iStinister of England in 
tlie pi'ccciiinjj year, and held that hijjh post continu- 
ously for seventeen vcai-s ; and the policy of the rulers 
of India ilurins; these vcais was a wflection of the policy 
of Pitt in Knrope. In the very fiist year of his tsiiULv 
of oflice Pitt passetl his famous Imlia Pill of ITfH, which 
placet! the civil and militaiv transactions of the East 
India Company under a Hoard of Control in En<;land ; 
and the British Government thus became tlii'cctly re- 
sponsible for the jnoper administration of Indian 
atfaiiN. The |>eriod of Clive ami Hastings came to a 
natural end. 

Lord Uosehcry has, in his Life of Pitt, dispelled a 
widcspiead misapprehension, ami has shown that Pitt, 
who is generallv rejjarded as a jjreat war Minister, was 
really the jrrcatesl |H*acc Minister that ever held oflice 
in England. Ilis soul was bent on securing, nut the 
triumphs of war, hut the triumphs of jicace. 'riiitH' 
times he hnnight forwaitl his scheme of Parliamentary 
Keform— the last time in 1785; hut England was not 
yet ripe for it, and in spite of the zeal and ability 
of Pitt, his cTuloavoin-s faihsl. In the same year he 
brought forward his generous and statesmanlike Irish 
scheme, proposing to admit Ireland to a participation 
{)f the commercial advantages of Great Britain, and 
denouncing in the strongest tenns the jmst treatment 
of Ireland by Englaiul. But on this question also 
English prejudices prevailed ; ami one of the first and 
best opportunities for leally uniting the two countries 
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passed away. In 1787 a small colonizing exj)e<lition 
was .sent to Australia, and the foundation wa.s laid on 
which has been built up in the^e hundreil veais the 
gi-eat self-govei-ning Au-strulian colonies of the pre.^ent 
day. In the followitig year Pitt, jnoinptetl by W'il- 
berforcc- and suppoi ted by Hurke and Fox, inducetl the 
House of Commons to take the burning cptestion of 
the slave trade into consideration, and the Bill foi- its 
provisional I'cgulation wjus passed shortly after. Ami in 
1792 Pitt mmie his gi-eat s}jeech on thi.s gi*eat subject, 
which all authorities consider the highest effort even of 
his genius. He was .so weak and exhaustctl that he 
took some medicine before he l>egan to .sj)eak ; but 
when ho once began, his long and ))Owerful oration 
showctl no -sigtis of weakness, and dtii'ing the hrst twenty 
minutes he .seemed nothing le.ss than inspired. His 
great rivals on the opposite sitle weit* earned away by 
his elo(|Ucnce; Fox and ^Vyndhnm were loud in their 
mhniration ; Sheridan wa.s pa.ssionute in his praise, and 
Grey wa.s e<|UHlly cnthusia.stic. Such wei-e the n«)ble 
refonns which Pitt endeavomxxl to secure during Ihe 
fii>it nine yem-s of hi.s axlministmtion, from 1784 to 
1793; and these yeai's witnessed the first gieat ix*forms 
in the government of India. 

I.^rd C'oniwallis, the .successor of Wan’en Ho-stings, 
landed in Calcutta in 178G. The appointment of this 
nobleman of high character n.s Governor -General of 
India was in itself a sign of the times ; and Coniwallis 
did not belie ex|>ectations. The Company’s servants 
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hail from the very commencement found the task of 
civil administration in India more ditHcult than Uie 
task of defeating ill-disciplinctl Indian annics in the 
field. Lord CMive, the victor of Plassy and the 
conc]ucror of Ucngal, hod signally fuileil in his system 
of civil administration. Under Ins system the ad- 
ministration of law and justice, os well as the collection 
of revenue, wjis still left in the hands of the Nuwab of 
llengal and the two deputy Nuwabs of Patna and 
Mui-shidabad ; and the revenue whon collected was 
supposed to be made over to the C'uin|M\ny. In the 
incantime the Company's servants wen.* busy with the 
Company '.s tra<Ie, and also with making colossal private 
fortunes, with which they hoped to retire to England, 
as fast as possible. Thus, the supreme power, which was 
responsible for the well-being anti protection of the 
peoj)le, dill not concern itself with the administration 
of the country ; while the Nuwab and the deputy 
Nawnbs and their suboixlinates, who were entmsted 
with the entire administration, did not feel Unit re- 
sponsibility for the gooil of the )>copIe which the 
supreme }>ower alone can feel. They were collecting 
revenue for the Company, and were not scrupulous as 
to the means cniployetl ; and the Comitany, so long as 
it obtained the revenue, believed itself free from the 
respuiisihilities of admini.stmtion. Tims, under a dual 
system of government neither |>nrty felt responsible for 
good administration, and the people were grievously 
oppressed, llie English, as the supreme jKiwer in the 
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land, naturally got the odium for this state of thin<>^ - 
and tlie thoughtful writer of the ‘ Siyar-iil-Mutakherin ' 
lamented tlmt ‘ the new lulei-s paid no attention to the 
eoncems of the people of Ilindustaii, and suffeml them 
to be mercilessly plundeivil, oppiesse<l mul lormentetl 
by officers of their own apjminting.' 

Warren Hastings totally uj>s.-t the system of Lord 
Clive. He arrested the deputy Nawabs, and brought 
them down to (.'alcutta. A judicial in(]uirv «'as made 
into their conduct and administration, ami their 
authority was abolished for ever. He removed the 
central revenue offices from Murshidabud and Patna 
to Calcutta, and placed them uiuler the su]>en'isiun 
of Englisli officials under the name of the Jioaixl of 
Hevenue, He abolished the judicial powem of local 
landlords or/emindars, and appoiiite.1 an English officer 
in each district under the mi.sleading name of (’ollector 
for the puri)o.ses of a<lmiiiisti-ation. The (’olhi tor was 


»^{>onsjble for the collection of revenues; he was the 
CreiUudge ; and he was also the Criminal Court in his 
district. A c ode of regulations was drawn up for the 
guidance of Collectors; and two Sadar Courts of Appeal 
were established at Calcutta. 


'ITiese measures give evidence of Wairen Hastings’s 
energy', vigour, and power of organi/.ation ; but they 
also give evidence of his aihitcary exercise of j>ower. 
He swept away by a stroke of his pen the system winch 
had prevailed before; he took away from local chiefs 
and zemindars the |>ower and the responsibility of 
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keeping peace within their vast tenitones ; he rejected 
all co-operation on the part of the people in the ad- 
ministration of their own cojicenis ; and he set up 
yonn<f Englishmen, {•rnorant of the law and the 
customs of the country, to administer civil and criminal 
justice, to collect revenues, to ivpi'ess crime, to maintain 
peace, ami to Ik.* sole authority in all mattei's of ad- 
ministration in their districts. The system coulil not 

« • 

Microcil^ and did not suct'oed. 

I 

When Ix)ril t‘ornwallis came to India, his givat 
endeavour was to make these young district Collectoi's 
U})righl and honest administratoi-s. The t'ollectoi-s 
u.>«!tl to tlraw salaries varying accortling to their work, 
ami in no case exceeding about i’l,50U a year; but 
their irregular and additional gains amounted to a 
g)x*al deal more. The jKigoda tree was shaken to some 
effect in every district by the very men apjminted as 
the hen<ls <»f districts. Ixjixl ConuvalHs nbolislu*d these 
irregular gains of the district Collectors ; and he foreetl 
the Court of Director to gi*ant them adequate salaries. 
He also effectetl a great iiuprevetnent in the administm- 
tion, which lias unfortunately been lost to us since, by 
sepamting the revenue and executive work from the 
judicial work. Ho limited the powers of Collectors to 
revenue work only ; and he np]>ointed magistrates and 
judges in all districts for the jierfonnance of judicial 
work. And Ixird C'ormvallis also established four 
Provincial Ap))ellatc ('oui’ts, in Calcutta, Dacca, Mur- 
shiilahad ami Patna, between the District Courts and 
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the Satlar Apj)eUate Courts cstalilislied hv Hastinijs. 
All these measures hear the impixss of Cornwallis's 
Judicious mind, his noble English instincts, utuI his 
desiix- to rule India on those principles of e(|nity aiul 
Justice which aie ixxognjsed in all civili/cd countries, 
rather than by despotic power. In the words of a* 
wTiter, who writes with an intimate knowledge of his 
■'ibject, The fontwallis Code, whether for revenue, 
pcjliC4‘, cnininal and civil justice, or other functions, 
detined aiul set bounds to autbority, created proceduiv, 
by a ix-gnlar system of appeal guarded Jigainst the inis- 
carnage of Justice, and founded tlie Civil Service of 
India as it exists to this djiy.' In one ix*specl only 
t oniwalhs failed to rectify the mistakes of his pix*- 
decesHor: the almost entire exclusion of the i>eople of 
India from the mlministration of their country was 
contiimed. The result proved di.sa.strous in the end. 

We jULss by the story of Cornwallis's Mysore war, an 
aa;ount of which will he found in every hook on Indian 
"i^^tory. Tipu Sultan wa.s luimhied, and celled one half 
ot ns U-mtories, which were (livided among the Emdisl, 
nin t eiralhes. He also conseiitwl to pay thive inillioiis 
loward-s the ex)M>„sc^ of the war. and sent his two sons 
“ ‘‘Plages for the fuiniment of the terms. The peace 

was concluded in 1792 . 

But the crowning glory „f I.o«l Con>wnlli»-s ad.ninis- 
ra ion was the Peniianent Settlement of the laml 
revemies of Bengal, effected in 1793. The condition of the 
'ande.1 cla.sses in Bengal-hoth landlottls and cultivator. 
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— had been reduced to the last sta^c of misery through 
the blunders as well as the rapacity »)f the C'om})anv's 
scr\’ants and their Indian >ubortlinates. llie great 
famine of 1771 had <lesolalc<l Hongal, ami had carrietl 
awav a third of the poptdation of that fertile and 
populous proviiK“o. C'ultivatetl fields liad relapsed into 
jungle, ami villages had lK*coine the home of the wild 
b«vist. 'I’he vigorous athuinistration of Waneii HiLstin<’’s 
gave the country some security and rest ; but his freifueiit 
and punctual calls f<*r revenue, and his system of settling 
estates with the highest bidders, ruined the old landed 
houses of Hengal. Estates were soltl to s|K*culators ; 
and money-lenders acquired vast properties, and scrowcil 
up rents in order to pay the demands of the Govern- 
ment. 'I'he result was disastrous. ‘ I niav safely assert,' 
wrote Ixjrd ('ornwallis, ‘ that one-third of the ('om- 
pany's territory in llimlostan is now a jungle, inhabited 
only by wild l)easts.' 

'riu* proposal was then made to settle the estates at a 
revenue fixotl for ten years. 'J'ho iimiletpiacy of such 
a ineasiire was, however, apparent to the Governor- 
General. ‘ ^V^II a ten yeni-s' lease induce any ))ruprietor 
to clear away that j'lngle, and cnconmge the ryo ts to come- 
and cultivate his lamis, wheji at the end of that lease 
he must either submit to be taxctl, ad Ubitum, for his 
newly-ae(]uired lands, or lose all hopes of deriving any 
benefits for his labour?' I^rd ConiwalHs therefore 
desired the settlement to Ik* jicrmnncnt, and the settle- 
ment was made permanent in 1793. 
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Those who judge the policy of Indian rulers merely 
by the amount of revenue which it produces have con- 
demnetl this act of Lord Coinwalli.,. Those, however, 
who judge it by happiness which it secures to the people 
of India will athiiit that no single measui-e of the 
British Government that can be named has been so 
beneficial to the people, and therefore to the Govern- 
ment under which they live. Cultivation has largely- 
extended in Bengal within thc.se hundred ycai-s, mainly- 
owing to the Permanent Settlement, anil the profits from 
this exU-iifiion have remained with the people, anti have 
Mteretl their condition. Ami a-s the Government a.sks 
for no iticreHse of revenue from the landloixls of Bengal, 
they have stopped the landlord.s from obUining increase 
from eultivatoi-s, except on the most reasonable groumls. 
ttcngal cultivators to-day are therefore more prosjx'rous 
and sclf.rclying, more free from the grasp of the money- 
ender, and better able to withstand the fii>t onset of 
amines than cultivatoi-s elsewhere in India. For all 
for the incix.«.setl lm,,piness which has been securctl 
over 50,000,000 „f ere, lit i> .l„e 

O the arge-hcarted iK>liey ami the benevolent wistlom 
ot Lord Cornwallis. 

Among the direct benefits which the British Govem- 

I ti! l*ernianent Settlement of 

^nga, there are two of a .specially markctl character 

wri^r T" --.V’ 

the arlv T aJreatly quoted, to over-estimate 

^tage of having a wealthy, iulluential, and 
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privileged class who have everything to lose and nothing 
to gain by iwolution ; and during the Mutiny of 1857, 
such disaffection as had broken out in Bengal soon <lis- 
appcaixid, and ‘the Sepoys took to the villages and the 
jungles, and then they liteially melted away befoi-c the 
iinpjissive demeanour, the want of sympathy, and the 
silent loyalty of the zemijidars/ lii the second place, 
in veal's of scai-city and famine, which seem to recur 
periodically in India, the co-o])erHtion of the xemindai>, 
both in raising funds and in carrying out lelief opera- 
tions, has been of inestimable value; an<l in the present 
. {listivssful year the pix-mier /cinindar of Bengal Inis 
distinguished liinisclf by a donation amounting to about 
il00,000. 

Sir John Shoi-c, atlcrwards Ixii-d Teigninoulh, suc- 
ceeded Cornwallis us Guvcnior-Gcneral, and ruled India 
from 179J to 1798. Under his administration the 
Permanent Settlement wtis exteiideil to the Ih-ovince of 
Bcnai'es. But the cunxnt of peaceful i-eforms was now 
disturbed by the turmoil of war, which had alrcadv 
broken out in EurojK*, aiul whicli led to a cinuige of 
policy in India. For about twenty ycni-s — from 1794 
t<i 1815 in Europe, and from 1798 to 1818 in India — 
the I'cconI of peaceful ivforms is pour; the annals arc 
full of the incidents of war. Consistently with the 
plan which we have laid down for ourselves, we shall 
rapidly pass over these incidents, until wc come again 
to a new perioil of peace and reforms. 

rre-emincnlly a jieacc Minister, Pitt avoided being 
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drawn into a wjti long as he could. ^\'hen the 
Revolution broke out in France in 1789, and theliastilie 
was taken, Pitt i-einained unmoved and firm amidst (he 
wildest excitement. In 1790 Pitt wrote that Kn«dHn<l 
meant to pei-seveie in the neutrality which it had 
hitherto scrupulously observed with inspect to the 
internal dissensions of France; and even in 179^3 Pitt 


hoped to keep England free from the war. Hut the 
public feeling in England wa.s too strong for Pitt. 
After the events of August 10, 179S.>, the BHtish 
Government recalled their Aml«i.ss{idor from Pans; and 
after the execution of lx)uis in 1799, they ordeied (he 
ex-Envoy of l-rauce to Iwivc Englaml, which \iiiuallv 
meant a declaration of war. France rej)lied by an open 
declaration of war. 

Into the events of the war, which continuetl for eight 
Real's, from 1794 to 1801, it is not our purpose to cuter. 

1 he Hritl.sh Navy woej i-enowned victorie.s and swept 
the sea.s, but the Hritisli Army mmie only si-altcred, 
feeble, and incflectual eirorts. These feeble and in- 
‘^ffecLual exiK-ditions by land cost Eiighuid no less than 
60,000 iuen uj) to 1801, without securing any great 
Htlvantages, and Macaulay therefoiv has some ground.s 
for calling Pitt an incapable war Minister. 

But Pitt's policy should be judged, not by the i-esidt 
of the cxpctlitions he sent out to the Continent, but 
alho by the great coalitions he formed against 
Napoleon ; and if the coalitions, too, failed, it is ht- J 
cau6o iio h II mail eudcavoui^s were then of any avail ^ 
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against that great genius of war. Napoleon demolished 
the first coalition by his brilliant Italian campaign, and 
Austria, the la.st ally of England, laid down her arms 
and concluded a treaty with the conqueror in 1797. 
The indefatigable Pitt formed a second coalition, 
arming Russia and Turkov, Naples and Austria, against 
France ; and he even refuswl the First Consul's offei*s 
of |>eace, hinting that there could be no peace until 
‘ the restoration of that line of princes which for so 
many centuries maintained the French nation in 
prosperity at home, ajuI in consideration and respect 
abroad.' Napoleon sent his famous reply, alluding to 
the English revolution to which the Hanover line of 
kings owe<l the h'mglish throne ; but his mo.st cflet'tual 
reply wius given in the field of Majvngo. 'Hie second 
coaliti<ni wjus denn>li.she<l, ami Austria concludcsl peace 
with France in 1801. I'itl resigiio<l in the same year, 
after holding the post of Prime Minister for seventeen 
yeai>, and England concindcri the l*eacc of Amiens 
with Fnuicc. 

The two coalitions spoken of above had been secured 
by a vast expenditure of treasure. In 1795, and again 
in 1707, the Ilritish Exchequer guaranteed loans 
aggregating to over X’G, 000,000 in consideration of 
Austria maintaining her armies in war against France, 
and subsidies were also given amounting to over 
000,000. The total addition made to the national 
debt of England during these eight years up to 1801 
WHS the fabuloxis sum of over X'334, 000,000 ! 
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While Pitt made such vast sacnficcs to maintain the 
war against France, his endeavours to enish every 
opposition at home were still more sti-enuoiis, and per- 
haps regrettable. The question of Parliamerilaiv 
Jleform which had engaged his attention in the carlier 
days of peace was shelved for ever, and the advocacy of 
such leform was now treated as a crime. In Scotland 
the Reform Party was pcrsecuteil and punished with 
appalling severity. Muir, a member of a convention 
with revolutionary aims, was transported for fourteen 
years. Palmer, a clergyman, was transported for seven 
years for circulating a paper in favour of Parliamentary 
Hefomi. Skirving, Margaret, and Gerrnld were trans^ 
portcil. In Englaiul the Habeas Corpus Act was 
susijended from 1795 to IHOl. One Act enlarged 
the hst of tren-sonable offences, and another Act 
orba<le nl] public meetings of more than fifty persons 
without the superintendence of a magislmte. And 
regulations and rcstriction.s were imposed upon the 
press. It is fair to Pitt to state that he rather 
yioIdcU to the public sentiment than led it. ‘The 
public in its terror called for more and more ; Parlia- 
ment passed every repressive measure with something 
ike acclamation ; it was not the coercion of a people 

hy a Government, it was the coercion of a Goveni- 
nient by the people.'* 

If such things could take place in England, it may 
imagined that the state of things was a hundred 
* Lord Rosebery's ‘ Pitt/ p. 1C7. 
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times worse in Irelniul. llctween the Catholic Party, 
agitating for emancipation, and the Ulster Protestants 
there was a feud woi'se than war. There were nmnlers 
ami roastings on one si<le, there were picketing and 
scourging, hanging and house-burning, on the other. 
The French sent ex|>etlitions to Ireland in 1796 and 
again in 1798, and in the last year the Irish rose in 
open relHfllion, and were repressed with cruel and 
atrocious severity. 

Harasseil by a war abroad, and probably more 
harassed by the state of things in Ireland, Pitt resolve<l 
on a great measure. Ireland must be united with 
England. There must be one Parliament, not two ; 
and this must be ellectctl by any means by which it 
was possible to secure the object. In 1799 the Irish 
Parliament rejected the propositions of the Government 
for a union. Then followed a system of coercion and 
bribing to secure the object. ‘The corruption was 
black, hideous, horrible ; revolting at any time, 
atrocious when it is remcmbere<l that it wa.s a nation's 
birthright that was being sold.'* Out of 900 members, 
sixty-three were bribed or coerced to vacate their scats, 
and men favourable to the Union were elected, and the 
measure of Union was passed in 1800. ‘ 'llic whole un- 
bribed intellect of Ireland was op)>oscd to it,' but the 
object aimccl at was secured, and Ireland was united 
with England under one Parliament, so as to present a 
united front to the enemy. ^ 

* Lord Rosebery’s 'Pitt,' p. 180. 
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We have dwelt at some length on lliese transiiotions 
in Europe because the history <jf‘ Imlia dmitig the 
closing yeai-s of the eighteenth ccntiiry and the oj)enhig 
yeai-s of the present century is unintelligible without a 
knowledge of Pitt's liuropean polity. Lonl .Moniing- 
ton, who ruletl India from 179S to ISO.!, was Pitt s 
friend and imitator. IJefore coming out to India, he 
had asked Pitt for a jjceragc of Gieat Ihitaiii, and Pitt 
hud procureil one for him by using his inHueiice «itli 
the King. Arrived in Imlia, L.ml Moniington followed 
the polity of Pitt os closely as a KuiojK-an policy can 
be imiUted in India. In 1799 Lord Mornington i-e- 
ceived the high title of Mar<iuis ^VeIlesley of Norragh, 
anti when he grumbled that an English mnit|ui.s/ite ha.l 
not been conferretl on him, he ix*ceivod a just b«it 
friendly rebuke from his patron ami frieml. In 180.7 
Wellesley was ixauilletl from India, and ixmhed England 
in time to see his dying friend. There is scarrely a 
more touching episotle in the history of tlie times than 
the friendship between the gi-ctit Commoner who swayeil 
the destinies of England and the great Martpiis who 

-swayed the destinies of India. Death alone closed the 
friendship in 1806 . 

Pitt’s engrossing idea was to unite Europe against 
the ijower of Napoleon. Wellesley's engrossing idea 
was to unite India under the paramount power of 
England against a possible invasion of the French. 
Pitt granted subsidies to European Powers to maintain 
armies in war against the common enemy. Wellesley 

a— s 
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modified this policy so ns to ninkc it suitable to the 
comlitions of India. To j^nint subsidies to the Indian 
potentates, and to maintain their inelKcient troops in 
ivadines.s, wovild have been waste of money, lie there- 
fore ohtaincil subsidies from those potentates in order 
to maintain Hritish annics in their doniinion.s. By 
this skilful adaptiition of Bitt's policy ho succeeded in 
uniting India under the supivme power of England. 

’riie Nizam of Hyderabad bad iimintaine<l some 
French battalions; Ixnnl Moniington induce<l him to 
disband these battalions in 1798, and to receive and 
pay for a British fowe in his dominions. Tipu Sultan 
of Mysore had proposctl to conclude an oftensivc and 
defensive alliance with the l-Vcnch. I^rd Momington 
resolveil to crush this Mysoit* chief. An English army 
under General Hanis nuu'chcd on Seringajwitam, the 
capital of Mysoiv. Tipu died like a warrior, sword 
in haml, in 1799, and the power of the house was 
extinguished for ever. 

The fall of Mysore was followcil by the fall of 
'I'aniore and the Carnatic. I..ortl Momington, now 
Marquis of Wellesley, dealt with both in his own 
arbitrary way. He deposed the reigning prince of 
Tanjorc, and placed a rival on the throne, on the con- 
dition of transferring the entire administration to the 
British ! And on the death of the Nawab of the 
Carnatic he allowed one of the rival heirs to succeed 
on condition of a similar transfer. Raja of 

Tanjore and the Nawab of the Carnatic henceforth 
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became political pensioners; their dominions passed 
under the administration of the British in 1801. 

Ihe Mahrattas weit; the only I'emaininj; power in 
India. Guided by the genius of the celebratetl Nana 
Famavis, they had declined to enter into any ‘ sub- 
sidiary ' treaty, and Wellesley therofoi-e waited for an 
opportunity to bring them to his snare. The oppor- 
tunity came at la.st. In 1802 there were disputes be- 
tween two claimants for the post of Peshwa, the head 
of the Mahratta confederacy. Baji Bao, one of the 
claimants, was worsted in battle, Hed to the western 
coast, and saw nothing but ruin before him. In 
this exti'cmity he signed the obnoxious treaty which 
the Mahratta-s had declined .so long, and agi*eed to 
receive a British force, if the British would help 
him to the coveted post of Peshwa. This was the 
celebrated Treaty of Bas.sein, signed on December .31, 
1802. 

Baji Ilao was placed on the Peshwa's throne at Puna in 
1803. ITie other Mahratta powers, Sindia, Molkar, aiul 
the Bhon.sla, were staggered by thi.s triumph of Welles- 
ley s diplomacy, which introduced tlic British into the 
arena of their politics. War was the inevitable result, 
but into the details of thi.s war it is needless for us to 
enter. Arthur Wellesley, afterwanls the famous Duke 
of Wellington, crushed the power of the Mahrattas in 
the south in the celebrated battles of As.saye and 
Argaon ; and Lord Lake defeated their army in the 
north, and entered Delhi, the ancient capital of 
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HindustAiu ft-'' ft conqueror in 1803. 

the British became the Supreme Power in Inclift. 

But Wellesley's trouble.s were not yet ftt an end. 
Siiidia and the Bhonsla concluded ‘ subsidiary alliances 
with the British, the former renouncing all claims to 
the regions north of the C'hambal, and the Ifttter cctling 
C’uttiK'k and Berar. The Gaekwar of Barotla, another 
Mahrattft chief, also ceded some territory for the 
maintenance of a ‘ subsidiary’ * force. But llolkar 
remained yet unsubduetl, and while the war ft’ilh 
llolkar was still proceeding, Sindia threw off his 
allegiance to the British, and joine<l llolkar, once 
more to uphold the common Mahratta cause. Thus 
complications l)egan <igftin ; the East India Company 
were alarmoil at the unending wars of Wellesley, and 
scareely veilctl their disapprobation of his action in 
their letters. But they retaincil the coiujuests while 
they <lisapprove<l of the wars, ami Wellesley replitsl to 
them with cutting irony : ‘ The general fame of your 
equity and magiianiinity would have precluded any 
supposition that in condemning the justice of our cause 
you would retain the fniiU of our success, or enjoy the 
benefits of the peace while you repudiated the necessity 
and the policy of the war.' Wellesley was I'ccallwl in 
1805. 

Wc have soon before that Pitt's second coalition 
against Napoleon failed in 1801. Pitt retired from 
office, and the preliminaries of the Peace of Amiens 
between France and England were settled in the same 
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year. But the peace was of short duration. ^Var 
broke out again iu 1303, and in the following the 

English nation refilled to the oftice of Prime Minister 
the one man in England who Imd shown a capacity 
to continue it with tenacity of purpose, if not with 
success. Pitt took his seat in the House of Commons 
on May 18, the very day on which his great mitagonist 
was proclaimed Emperor of the French. 

Pitt's wai’ policy was the same as before, but on a 
grander .scale. He nialuretl a gigantic alliance with the 
European Powers. Russia agreed to bring .500,000 
men against France. iViistria signifietl lier adherence to 
the new coalition. Prussia was still hesitating, and 
lia<l not yet joined, when the coalition was crushed. 

Na])oleon had collected his grand army at Boulogne, 
bent on striking a mortal blow at England, and was 
only waiting for his fle-et. News came to him, however, 
that his fleet liad retreated to Cadiz. News also 
reached him of the great coalition which England and 
Russia and Austria liad joined, and which Prussia wa.s 
about to join. There was not a moment to l)e lost ; 
Napoleon changed his plans and marched into Austria. 
England heard with dismay that the Austrian General, 
with 30,000 veteran troops, had been suirounded at 
LTm, and had surrendered to the great coiU|ueror. A 
few days after, tidings of the victory of Loixl Nelson at 
Trafalgar cheered the Engli.sh nation, and Pitt's health 
was drunk os the saviour of Europe. But Pitt replied 
almost in p ^ithctic terms, ‘ Europe is not to be saved by 
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any single man.' How ti'ue' these words were Englishmen 
knew, when they learnt a few weeks after that the 
invincible Napoleon hatl crushed Austria and Russia in 
the field of Austerlitz on December 2, 1805. ITic 
armies of Austria and Russia were scattered, peace was 
being negotiatetl, the third coalition against Napoleon 
was at an end* The ncw« killeil Pitt. 

The last scene of the drama of Pitt's life is well 
known. Pitt was at Rath when the tidings of 
Austerlitz reached him. He opened the packet and 
was staggcied. He aske<l for some brandy and 
swnllowetl one or two drams ; had he not, he must have 
faintetl. On Januaiy 9 he set out for home. As he 
enlerctl his villa on the 12th, his eye fell on n map of 
Eumpe. ‘ Roll up that map,' he said ; ‘ it will not be 
wante<l these ten years.' Two days after, Wellesley, 
just rcturnotl from India, came to sec Pitt, and had a 
long interview. This was the last inteniew that Pitt 
gave to anyone; he saw none but his family and 
physicians after this. He steadily declined, and on 

January 28 the greatest statesman of England was 
dead. 

Ihe death of Pitt made no change in the policy of 
England. His successoi-s, Gienvilic and Portland and 
Pcrcival ajid Livcr|)ool, continued the war, and the 
genius of Wellington gave it a new turn in Portugal 
and in Spain. Rut it wn.H Na]wlcon's fatal blunder in 
Russia which ruined his hitherto invincible army and 
cau.scd his tIownfaJI. lie hastened to Paris, raised n 
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new army, anti sustained his fii>t p-cat defeat at 
Leipzig, Never did even Napoleon’s genius shine 
blighter than in his defence of France against the 
countless armies of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, but all 
attempts were unavailing, and the great Emperor 
abdicated and was sent to Elba. His retuni from that 
island, and the eventful ‘hundred days,’ ending in the 
tinal defeat of Waterloo, arc among the most stirring 
and momentous events in modern historv. His star 
'va.s set, and the policy inaugurated by Pitt bore its 
fruit nine yesirs after his ileath. 

In India the unending ware of I,or<i Wellesley led to 
a reaction, and his successors, Gornwallis and Rurlnw 
and Minto, weie for peace. Rut the pi-oblem which 
was left unsettled by Ixird Wellesley became ripe for 
s-olution when Lord Aloira came out a.s Governor- 
General in 1813. After the conclusion of a war with 
Nepal, the new Govenior-General, now Manpiis of 

Hastings, found himself face to face with the Malirnttn-s 
and the Pindaris. 

Never had any war a more complete jiistiticution 
than the war of Ijovd Hastings against the Pindaris. 
I'hcy were profes.sionaI freebootere, wlio bad risen 
to jKiwcr with tlie decline of the great hereditaiy 
houses of India, and now ravaged the country from 
the .ruinna to the Coromandel coa.st. The cause 
of security and |>cacc, the cause of civilization and 
progress, demanded the subjugation of these free- 
ooters, and Lord Hastings made preparations on a 
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scale hitherto unknown in India. Cornwallis had 
brought 30,000 men against Tipu Sultan, and Lord 
^Velleslcy had a<iseinblcd 60,000 against the IMahrattas. 
Ix>rd Hastings called together the armit's of the three 
pi-csidcncics, which, together with contingent and 
irrcgular troops, nuniberctl 120,000. 'ITie armies 
inovctl up from the north, west, and south, and closed 
round the enemy, 'llic i’indaris were crushed in 1818, 
and mo.stly scttletl down ns peaceful cultivators, and 
India knew no more of this race of plunderers. 

'rhe proceetlings against the Mahratta powers wei’e 
concluded about the same time. Baji lino, who had 
fii-st brought tlic British into the ai'cna of Mnhmtta 
politics by the Treaty of Basscin in 1802, now chafed 
under the contrel of his new friends ; luul the other 
Mahratta chiefs were eager to join the common cause. 
But the gallantry of the British troops, European and 
Imlian, strangled all o])position. Sindia yielded to 
British pressure, and concluded a treaty in 1817. Baji 
Rno attacked a small British force at Kliirki with 
18,000 hoi-se in November of the same year, but was 
repulsed by Elphinstone and fletl. nic Bhonsla of 
Nagpore also attacked 1,400 Iiidimi Sepoys with his 
18,000 troo|)s at Sitabaldi in the same month, but 
was repulsed and Hed. Holkar's army murdered 
their Queen, who desired to be at peace with the 
British, and plundered the baggage of the British, 
but were crushed by Sir John Malcolm at Mehidpur in 
December. Baji llao's dominions were annexed to the 
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Company's dominions in February, 1818, and now form 
the Bombay Presidency. And a few montlis aAer Baji 
Kao himself was an-ested by Sir John Malcolm and rc- 
tirefl as a pensioner, nie power of the IVIahrattas, 
who wei-e virtually the mastem of India for about a 
hundi-ed years, from the time of the decline of the 
Moguls, was thus effectually crushed ; and henceforth 
the English had no nvals in India east of the Sutlej. 



C'HAri'ER II. 

THK AGE OF CANNING AND GUEY. 

18I£>-I635. 

It js A I'clicf to tuni from the oimals of war, however 
glorious, to the nnnals of the peace which succeeded. 
It is A relief to turn from the account of battles and 
invasions to the account of those measures of iT:fonn 
and Advancement which elevate nations and add to the 
happiness of mankind. And never was there any f>eriu<l 
when Europe and India made moro real progress within 
the lifetime of one generation, than during the twenty 
years which succeeded the Napoleonic wars and the last 
Mnhratta wars. 

England hod paid heavily for the Napoleonic ware. 
Her public debt had increased from £’^68,000,000 to 
the fabulous sum of .£^100,000, 000. Her taxation had 
increased cnonnously, until in 1814 it had risen to £?() 
fur cxu:h person in the country, a rate unknown upon the 
earth, excepting then. All proposals of Parliamcutary 
Reform and of Catholic emancipation hod been post* 
poned, the Habeas Corpus Act had been susj>ended, and 
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Englishmen hatl submitte<l to coercive Acts the like 
of which have been unknown since then. All Eibeml 
measures were sus}>cniled at home and abroad. Slaver}’ 
flourished ; and during the flj-st seven veal's of the 
present century English ships conveyed annuallv across 
the Atlantic 40,000 negroes, one half of whom perisheil 
at sea or soon after landing. The Britisli l*ailiament 
abolished the slave trade by two AcU in 1807 and 1811, 
but allowed slavery to continue. 

'I'he settlement of Europe which followeil the battle 
of W^aterloo was framed in this spirit. In the Congi-ess 
of \'ienna,the triuinpliant allies undid much of thegooil 
which had been effected by the French Revolution, and 
forced nations to submit to conditions they had out- 
grown. Italy was forccxl back under the hateful rule of 
Austria. In Germany every petty <lespot was reseated on 
the throne he had occupied before. Holland and Belgium 
were crushed together into one kingdom. Norway was 
annexed to Sweden. The old partition of PolantI 
was confirmed, and a people numbering 15,000,000 
were formally handed over to Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia. 

* It was a severe disappointment,' says a learned and 
impartial historian, ‘ when the English Minister was seen 
joining Talleyrand in upholding legitimacy, and for the 
sake of that principle, and to preserve on its old lines 
the balance of European power, himself demanding the 
destruction of the liberty of Belgium and of Geneva, 
and calmly acquiescing in the absorption of much of 
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Saxonv, the final division of Poland, and the <lestruction 
of Norway. ... It was no use to ijjnoiv the fact that 
the Frencli Hevoiution hail given a givat impulse to the 
ideas of constittitional fix*edoni. Even the conquests of 
Napoleon, followetl as they always were hy democratic 
changes, hntl fostcml these ideas in the very countrii’s 
which had sulieml most from them ; and when it 
appeaml that all hopes and promises of freedom were 
entiivly illusory, insurrections of the <lcceivetl peoples 
burst out in several parts of Europe.'* I'or half a 
century the people stnigglcxl against the fettei's which 
theCongrc'ss of N'ienna had forged for them, and within 
half a century they broke the chains in most parts of 
Europe. l‘'rnuce turne<l out the incorrigible llourbons ; 
Italy threw off the yoke of Austria; the petty despots 
of Genmmy were ivslrainwl ; llelgium frec<l herself 
from Holland; Norway received an autonomous con- 
stitution. ^ • . 

But we must turn from this digression to the story of 
England. The harvest of 181() was bad, and the price 
of wheat rose to lOGs. the quarter. Factories were 
closed, iron furnaces blown out, coal-pits were shut up. 
Employment was scarce, misery ]>cr>'ndcd the land, and 
acts of violence by bands of starving men were frccpient. 
In the midst of this universal misery the demand for 
reforms was once more heard. The famous William 
Cobbett promotetl the great movement, and his words 

* Rev. Dr. Bright’s * History of Eagland,' toL iii. (1800), 
pp. 1370, 1371. 
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sank deep into the minds of tlie people. Hampden Cluhs 
multiplied, and the voice of the people waxo<l powerful. 

Lord Liverpool wa.s the Pi-ime Minister of England 
for fifteen years, from 1812 to 1827 ; hut Lord Castle- 
leafier of the House of Commons, was the 
i-eal Minister. Ho wa.s i<)entified with the spirit of a 
repi-cssive Government, ami <luring the seven veal's after 

^Vate^loo he tlid much to repress ))opulnr movements 
and stifle reforms. 

In 1819 the Manchester reformers lield a meeting of| 
60,0t>0 pei-sons, and a military force wa.s sent against 
them. Mounted yeomanry dicshed among the ilefence- 
less multitude, and the meeting wa.s dispei-seil. Mounds 
of human beings lay on the ground, criLshed down and 
smothered ; and men, women, an<I children were earrietl 
from the field, killed or injured. This wa.s foIlowe<l by 
the famous six Acta piis.sed by the Parliament. English- 
men were not to assemble in larger numbers than fifty. 
Magistrates obtained large (mwers to search houses 
suBijeeted to contain weapons. Military exeix'ise.s wen 
forbidden. Newspapers were restrained. 'Hie move 

ments for reform were restrained for a time — for f 
time only. 

Castlere^h destroyed himself in 1822. ITie country 
did not gneve nt his death ; and when he wa.s buried, 
the mob of Westminster cheered in triumph. He was 
succeeded os leader in the House of Commons by the 
noble-minded Canning, a great statesman, a gifted 
orator, a true Liberal at heart. His appointment as 
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IctwlcT of the House of Comiuons, under Lord Liver- 
pool, who wfts still Erime Minister, iimrks n turning- 
point ill English history, nml is the first oflicial re- 
cognition of thnt Liberalism which was growing in 
England. Uefonns, which had hcKin delayed so long, 
came trooping in. The barbarous criminal laws of 
England, which inflicted the punishment of death on 
slight offences, wei'e l>eing slowly modified : a hundivd 
fclonie.s were exeniptcHl fix>m capital punishment in 182.3. 
The ecpially barbanuis laws which kejit the working 
classes bound as serfs to the British soil, and in con- 
venient subordination to their employers, vicrc repealed 
in 1821‘, and combinations of workmen to obtain better 
wages were no longer forbidden. Ijxst, though not the 
least, was the subject of the emancipation of the 
Catholics, who were still deliaiTcd from sitting in the 
House of Commons or holding important ofiices under 
the Crown. Cunning nobly fought for the complete 
einniicipatiun of Catholics from all disabilities. 

Nor was Canning's foreign policy less glorious. He 
checked the three despotic Powers of Europe— Austria, 
Russia, and Ihnissia — who had formed what was called 
a Holy Alliance, and had taken up an attitude of 
hostility against reforms. He I'ccogniscd the indepen- 
dence of the South American colonies, Buenos Ayres, 
Mexico, and Columbia, and thus * called the new world 
into existence to redress the balance of the old.' And 
he strove for the independence of Greece, until, in 
1827, a treaty was concluded, to which France was a 
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party, converting Greece into a self-governing country 
— an autonomous vassal State under Turkey. 

Lord Liverpool died in 1827, and Canning now 
became Prime Minister. High expectations were enter- 
tained from his tenuis of office, but fate willed other- 
wise. His Ministry was scarcely fully formed before 
Canning died, in August, 1827. But the good causes 
for which he had fought triumphed. The Catholic 
Emancipation Bill was pa.ssed into law in 1829, and 
the complete independence of Greece wa.s recogjiiseil by 
Europe in 1830. 

George IV. died in 1830, and his death was followed 
in due course by a dissolution of Parliament. Before 
the polls were opened for a new election, news came 
that the French had expelled their Bourbon King, 
Charles X., and recovered their liberties under Louis 
Philippe. The news crcate<l a deep impression in 
England, and public meetings were held everywhere to 
express approval of the new Revolution in France. 'I'hi.s 
universal feeling influenced the elections, and the new 
Parliament was decidedly in favour of reform. The 
French Revolution of 1830 directly led to the Revo- 
lution in the Netherlands, resulting in the separa- 
tion of Belgium and Holland ; and in England it 
hastened the Parliamentary reform which .statesmen had 
been vainly trying to effect for nearly half a century. 

ITie Duke of Wellington, who was Prime Minister 
after Ix>rd Liverpool, was neither in favour of healthy 
popular revolutions in Europe nor of reforms in 

3 
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Belonging to the school of statesmen who 
had worked in the C’ongi*css ot V’ieiina lor the settle- 
ment of Europe on the old basis, he never unilei'stood 
the progress of his time, and never looketl with favour 
on popular movements. 

When Loitl Grey declai'cd in the House ol Lord.s 
that the country «as looking forwaitl to Parliamentary 
reform, the Duke haughtily I'eplied that the country 
possesses! a legislature which answered all good purposes, 
and that as long as he was a Minister he would resist 
ail measures of reform. This was almost a menace ; 
hut the time ha<l gone by when either the country or 
the Parliament would submit to it, even from the Duke 
of Wellington. Shortly after the u|>eniiig of Parlia- 
ment, the Government was defeateil and resigiietl ; and 
the Whigs, who had been excluded from power for 
nearly a genemtion, now triumphantly came to power. 
LonI (ircy, the Irlctl champion of reform, l>ecame Prime 
Minister, and it was undci'stood and felt, in Parliament 
ami all over the country, that the Inittle for reform wjus 
about to commence, and that the battle was not to end 
until the reform was cHcctcd. 

On Mareh 1, 1831, Loi-d John Uusscll inti-oiluced 
the Heform Bill in the House of Commons. It met 
with a tremendous opposition, and was read a second 
time hy a majority of a .single vole. Shortly after 
the Ministry sustained a defeat, and resigned. The 
Parliament was dissolved, and the country was called 
upon to pronounce its judgment on the Reform Bill. 
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Tlic country spoke in no uncertain voice. The 
popular enthusia^ni was inx?sistible. The Ministers 
secui-ed an overwhelmij.^j majority in the new Parlia- 
ment. Loixl John Russell again introducctl a Reform 
Rill on June 24, 1831, and its third i-eading was , messed 
by a majority of over a hundred. The Bill was now 
up to the House of Lords, and its faU* was waUhe<l 
with intense intcre.st. Peeresses attendetl the House 
evening after evening to listen to the debate, and their 
daughters and relations weixi provided with seats below 
the bar. 'ITie space about the throne was throngetl 
by foreignei-s; and among tliein sat the illustrious 
ieformer. Raja Ram Mohan Rai, who knew how 
tenaciously the Rndimans of India defended their caste 
pi-ivileges, and wlio now witnes.se<l with wonder how the 
Rmhmans of England fought for Ihnrs. I’he 2 >rolonged 
debates left no doulft ils to the fate of the Rill ; it was 
thrown out by a large majority on October 7. 

For the third time within the .same year. Lord John 
Russell introduced u Reform Rill in the House of 
ommons on Decendier 18. It was linally passed 
without a division, but was lost once moro in the 
Hou.« of Loixls in Alay, 1832. Earl Grey now de- 
man ed oi the King the power to create some lifty new 
P^i-s to secure the jiassing of the Rill. The King 
• efused, and the Ministry re.signed. 

Meanwhile, the excitement in the country had become 
m ense. ITie congregation of the unions held, on May 7, 
a meeting at Rinningham, 150,000 strong, and their 
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lofty union hymn declaitjd their calm resolution to 
obtain their rights. They sang : 

• God is our guide ! no swords wo draw. 

We kindle not war’s battle*6res ; 

By uaiou, justice, rcasoD, law, 

We claim the birthright of our sires. 

\ We raise the watchword, Liberty \ 

Wo will, we will, wo will be free T 

And, after the hymn was sung, every man of the 150,001) 
bared his head, and slowly and solemnly uttered the 
vow. ‘With unbroken faith, through every peril and 
privation, we hero devote oui'sclves aiul our childron to 
our country's cause.’ 

Scenes like this were now fi-cqucntly witne.sscd all 
over the country. Political union.s met continually. A 
petition signwl hy 25,000 men at Manchester asked 
the House of Commons to gmnt no supplies till the 
Hill was i»a.sscd. The Hirininghnm tmion, now 200,000 
strong, hchl a meeting, and resolved to pay no taxes 
till the Bill was passc<l. The Common Council of the 
City of London declared that all conccraed in slopping 
the pa.ssage of the Bill wcie enemies to their country. 

Dark schemes of the use of force by the Govoniroent 
wero suspected. The Duke of Wellington was under- 
stood to l>e plc<lged ‘ to quiet the country in ten days,' 
and an attempt at iiiilitary government was looked for. 
The gates of the barracks at Birnnngham wero closwl 
on a Sunday, and the soldici's sharpened their .sword.s 
on the grindstone. They were supplied with ball cart- 
ridges, and wci-e booted and saddled day and night. 
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But the |>eople's voice triumpheth Tlie King failetl 
to form ft Tory Ministry. Earl Grey retumed to office 
with power to create as many new |>eers as were nettled. 
The House of I.x)rds did not wait for this humiliation. 
ITie Duke of Wellington and a hundred other i>eeiN, 
majestically sullen, walked out of the House, ftnd 
withdrew from farther opposition to the Bill, The Bill 
became law on June 7, 18;32,» 

Down to the date of the Reform Bill the repre- 
sentative system in England wa.s grossly impeifect and 
comipt. Two-third.s of the mcmbci-s of the House of 
Commons were elected through the influence of peei^ 
and other influential men. Seventy members were 
returned from places which hod scai-cely any popu- 
lation. Old Saruni, with not a single inhabitant, .sent 
up two members, and Gatton, with seven electors, also 
sent up two membem, the right to appoint whom was 
valued at .FIOO.OOO. Seats were offei-etl for .sale, and 
HastingB hod been so often sold for i'6,000 that lier 
market price wa.s fixed at that .sum. The inembeis 
who bought their seaU sold their votes, and thus their 
outlay wo-s made remunerative. Tlie Reform Bill 
changed all this, and political power jiassed from the 
peers to the middle class. 

Among the new members who took their seats in 
this first reformed Parliament was an ardent young 


* It flowed the privilege of the fraDcblse in towni 
^opanta who paid a rental of £I 0 ; in counties upon 
who paid a rental of £40. 
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man of twenty-thrcf, who was destinod to take nn 
important shaiv in the tmnsactions of the Parliament 
and the country for sixty years to come : we mean 
Mr. Gladstone. 

'Jhe years which followed woi-c years of activity in 
the ilirection of reforms and of Liberal lep^slation, but 
it would be travelling far out of our province to nan*ate 
all these roforms, and we must thereforo content our- 
selves «ith a Iwirc mention of the more important 
measnros. The most glorious work of the lefortned 
Parliament was the abolition of slavery. In the AVesl 
liuHan pos.se5vsioits of Groat Pritain there was a slave 
population miiul>ering ()()t),{hH>. ('larkson, AVillK-rfoix'e, 
and Ihixton hml arouscil the naiional con.scietux* on 
the subject, a»»l the time hatl come for wiping out this 
blot on ICnglish history. The abolition of slavery was 
decreed in 1833, aiul a compensation of l’20,00(),a00 
was grante<l to slave-ownei-s. 

Other roforins wero then taken in hand. Eilucation 
was in a backwaid state in England, and in 1833 
theiv was one i>eiNon in eleven of the population 
attending school. A small giant was now made to 
promote national education. The employment of 
childron in factories was i-cstricted in the same year. 
The laws which enronragetl lazy pau|>erism, aiul «lis- 
coiiragtHl honest industry, were roformed in 1834., The 
heavy and prohibitive tax of fourpence on each copy of 
a newspaper was rcducetl to a penny, and the fetters on 
journalism were thus knocked oft’ in 1830*. Criminal 
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laws were ftirther motlifietl. In 1837 was formed the 
Anti-Coni-Ijiw Leac,rne, whose work, promoted by the 
ever-memorable Cobden aiul lhi«ht, bore fi-uit iii the 
abolition of com laws nine years after. And in 1837 a 
youn^ Queen ascended the throne of England. 

We have now nairated, as briefly as we could do it, 
the story of progix-ss in England during the eventful 
years between the battle of ^Vaterloo and tlie accession 
of the Queen to the throne. It was needful that this 
story should be told, however briefly, as the history 
of India during this pcrio<l i.s unintelligible without 
a reference to English history. The .same spirit of 
reform, and the same <le.sii'c to promote the hapj)ines.s 
of the |)eopIe, marked the policy of England and of 
India during this progressive age; and the noble and 
lil)onU-minded statesmen who guide<l the destiines of 
England during this age, worked .side by .side with states- 
men equally gi-eat ami large-hearted, who niletl the 
destinies of India. To try to rcml Indian history apart 
lioin English history would Ik* an en<leavour to under- 
sUml a result without knowing the cause. The same 
moving force determined events in both countries; the 
extension of privileges to the jKople of India during 
this perioil is the counterpart of the Ileform Act in 
England ; and Munro, Elphinstone, and Bentinck were 
inspired by the same refonning spirit and the same 
desire to benefit humanity n.s Canning, Grey, and la)rd 

John Kus.sell. To the stoi^ of India, therefore, we now 
turn. 
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\Vc have I'efcri'ed before to the mlininistrative reforms 
which were introduced by Ix)i-d Cornwallis. But his 
measures, judicious and liberal in their conception, 
were vitiated by one mistake. He had found the 
administrative officers of his time, both Europeans and 
Indians, self-seeking and corrupt. He purifietl the 
European service by increasing the pay of officers and 
elevating their status; but, on the other hand, with an 
Englishman's prejudices, he regaixletl the Indians os 
altogether unfit for judicial and administrative work, 
and excluded them from all real share in the task of 

administration. 'Ihe results of this exclusive policy were 
ilisastitnis. 

We may accept it as an axiomatic truth that no 
great and civilized country can be succcssfullv ruled by 
foix*igncrs without the co-operation of the people. 
But Hastings and Cornwallis had forgotten this great 
tmth. And ‘ it seems also to have been forgotten that 
for centuries prior to the introthiction of European 
agency, law and justice had been administered solely by 
natives ; yet society had been held together, and theii 
had been times when, according to the testimony of 
tmvellers and historians, India had been populous and 
flourishing, the people thriving and happy.’* The 
powerful landlonls of Bengal had been chargcil with 
the ta.sk of repressing robbery, violence, and crime 
within their estates ; Hastings and Cornwallis deprived 

* Mill and Wilson’s* Historyof British India'ClSiS) vol vii 

p. «80. ’ 
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them of this power, and placed it in the hands of 
European judges. Elsewhere the village coiniiiunities 
Imd maintained }>eace and repressed crime within villages; 
but this old institution had also been di.sorgani/etl bv 
the advent of the British rule. 

l/ord Wellesley was occupied with constant wars, and 
could pay little attention to intenial odministmtion. 
After him Lord Cornwallis came a second time to India 
in 1805, but died in the same year, and during the 
short rule of Sir George Barlow, who succeeded, little 
wa.s e/lectcd, I^ord Alinto then came to India anti 
ruled the country from 1807 to 1813, and during his 
administration the unwi.sdoin of the exclusive policy 
began to be manifest in the increase of crime all over 
the country. 

Robbery increased to a fearful extent, life and 
proj>erty in the British dominions became unsafe, anti 
the country was kept in perpetual alarm. IVriting in 
1810, Ix>rd Minto himself recordetl in a minute that ‘a 
monstrous and disorganized state of society existed 
under the eye of the .supreme British authorities, and 
almost at the very seat of that Government to which 
the country might justly look for .safety and protection. 
Tlie mischief could not wait for a slow remedy ; the 
people were perishing almost in our .sight ; every week's 
delay was a doom of slaughter and torture against the 
defenceless inhabitants of very populous countries.' A 
'iolent remedy was accordingly sought for and adopted. 
Actuated by that exclusive policy which still found 
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favour with tlio (iovenuuejit, two I‘>ui'o)>eai) Superin- 
tentlents of Police were appointetl, one for Beii«;al and 
one for tlie Upj>er Provinces, with vast powei-s to arrest 
on suspicion ami on the sn<;gestion of inforinei's. The 
ivincily w*vs almost woi'se than the evil, Inhnhitnnts 
of villages wore imiiscriminately arrestetl on insufficient 
or false information, uiul detaincHi in jmol for Ion”' 
periods witlmut trial. In one district in Ben>?jd 2,071 
persons were arrestwl between May, ISOH, ami May, 
: IHOlhnnd renmined in gaol for alxint two yeai-s without 
a trial. Many dietl in prison. 

It tl>cn betfjin to dawn on some of the ablest of the 
( ompanys servanLs that an efficacious administration of 
justice in India was only possible by allowing a real 
shait; of the work to the |>eople of the ctmntry. Sir 
Henry Strachey, Circuit Judge of the District of 
Calcutta, dechuvil : ‘ In a civilized populous country like 
India, justice can l>c well dispcnsetl oidy through the 
Jiatives themselves.' Ami Colonel Mumx) of Madras, 
w ho knew the |>eople of India probably l>etter than any 
of his contem|M>raries, assertetl the truth, which was 
then almost a heresy to most of the Company's 
servanLs: ‘If we pay the same price for integrity, we 
shall fiml it n.s readily amongst natives tus Euro|)eans.' 

1.01x1 Minto was succcedctl by the Maixfuis of 
Hastings in 1813, as we have seen before, and it was 
during his administration that the {irinciplc advocated 
by Munro wn.s gradually adopted in practice. ITiomas 
Munro imd come out to India at the early age of nine- 
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teen in 1780, wlien NVarren Ha-stin/fs wjis waging his 
Wat's agjiiiist Ilviler Ali of Mysoit', A prolonged 
period of settlement work gave him ample op|K>rtunitie.s 
for displaying that sympathy for the |>copIe and jealous 
reg;n<l for their rights which <iistingnislied this iioble- 
tnindetl Scotchman, and it also gave him a thorough 
insight into the life and manners and institutions of the 


Indian villager. Dike most I'hiropeans who have ntixed 
with the |>coplc in their homos, and tint meiely in the 
precincts of law-courts, he formed a favourable opinion 
of their simplicity, their integnty, and truth. ‘ They 
ttie simple, harmless, honest,' Ijc wrote, ‘ ami have as 
much tiaith in tlicm n.s any men in the worltl.’ 

In 1814, after a stay of six years in Europe, Munro 
was again sent out to In<lia by the C.’oiirt of Diiectoi^i 
as Principal Commi.ssioner for the revision of the 
intei’nal administration of the JMadras ten'itories. It 
would 1 k‘ Ixtyond the sco]k* of the pmsent work to 
naiTate in <letail the work |K‘rformed on tliis occitsion ; 
but the I'egnlutions which lie recommended, ami which 
were paasetl in 181C, aie a monument of his high 
sbitoMinanship and his ileep sympathy for the people of 
Inilia. Rriefly, the regulations extended the powem of 
native Indian jtidgc's, and thus the principal share in the 
administration of civil justice was transferretl to them. 
An attempt was also matle to maintain and legalize the 
village Panchyetn and to invest the headmen of villages 
W'itli power to dispose of simple suits ; but this plan 
eventually failed, as such village institutions cannot 
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survive when the people nre permittc<l nt the same time 
to take their causes to higher courts. One i-eli-ograde 
step was taken, in ti*ansferring the functions of the 
magistrate from the jmige to the revenue-collector, ami 
thus comhining judicial and executive functions, which 
hml been sejwiratetl by Ix>itl Cornwallis. This step was 
possibly retjuired by the circumstances of the times; 
after a lapse of eighty years, this combination of 
different functions is a source of much irritation and 
well-grounded complaint in India. 

In the IMahratta War, which followed shortly after, 
Munro acted in a manner which commanded the admi- 
ration of his comrades in anus in India, and of high 
authorities in England. Sir John Malcolm, who had 
himself Uiken a prominent ))art in that war, a.s we have 
seen befoi'e, wntes with genuine ndmimtion of Munro's 
plan and ojierations : / 

' Insulated in an 'Enemy’s country, with no military 
means whatever (live disposable companies of sepov^ 
wei-e nothing), he forms a plan of sulaluing the counti'y, 
expelling the army by which it is occupied, and collect- 
ing the 1-evemies that nre due to the enemy, through 
the means of the inhabitants themselves, aided and 
supported by n few irregular infantry, whom he invites 
from neighbouring provinces for that purpose. His 
plan, which is at once simple and great, is suc-cessful in 
a degree that a mind like his could alone have antici- 
pated. The country comes into his hands by the most 
legitimate of all modes, the zealous and spirited efforts 
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of the natives to place themselves under his rule, and 
to enjoy the benefits of a Government which, when 
administered by a man like him, is one of the best in 
the world.' 

The last sentence of the above extract contains the 
true secret of the British conquest of India and the 
maintenance of British rule in India. lLi&.ofteii^tatcd 
that India has been conquered by the sword, and should 
be he ld b^the sword. Administrators who have spent 
their lifetime in India know the hollowness of this 
statement. The people in India submitted to the 
British rule because it was infinitely better than that 
which obtained in India at the close of the last 
century. And the people of India are content to live 
under that rule because it is moie liberal and advanced, 
affords better .security to life and property, and gives 
greater sco{>c to progress and advancement, than any 
other rule which it is possible to have at the present 
day. And Thomas Munro was one of those men who 
at an early day of the Company's rule gave it the 
beneficent character which it has assumed. 

In the House of Commons the great Canning com- 
mended the action of Munro with his accustomed 
eloquence : * He went into the field with not more than 
five or six hundred men, of whom a very small pro- 
portion were Europeans, and marcheti into the Mahratta 
territories to take po&scssion of the country which had 
been ceded to us by the Treaty of Poona. The popula- 
tion which he subjugated by arms, he managed with 
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such address, equity, and wisdom, that he established 
an empire over their hearts and feelings.' 

In 1820 8ir Thomas Munro received a Htting reward 
for his long and meritorious service : he was .sent out as 
Governor of iMadra.s. In the following year he heard 
with soiTow and regret that Canning hud resigned hi.s 
office of Pre.videiil of the Hoaixl of Control. On that 
occasion he wrote a memorable letter to the great 
British sUvtesman, in which he reitcrate<l the convictions 
of his lifetime. Wc have room only for one extmet : 

* Our pix>ent systein of government, by excluding all 
! natives from jKjwer, and trust, and emolument, is much 
1 more efficacious in depressing, than all our laws and 
^ school-lmok.s can <lo in elevating their chanuter. ^Ve 
are working against our own designs, aiul wc can expect 
to make no progi'c.ss while we work with a feeble instni- 
inenl to improve, and a powerful one to <leteriorate. 
The im))rovcment of the character of a people, juid the 
keeping them, at the same time, in the lowest state of 
dcpendeiK'c on foreign rulers, to which they can 1 m; 
renluced by comjucst, are mattcre (juite incom{mtiblc 
with each other. 

‘ There can be no hojK* of any git»t zeal for improve, 
ment, when the highest acquirements can lead to nothing 
beyojjd some |M;tty office, and can confer neither wealth 
nor honour. While the prospects of the natives are so 
bounded, every |)roject for bettering their characters 
must fail ; and no such projects can have the smallest 
chance of success unless some of those objects aie 
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placed within their i*each tor the sake of which men 
are urged to exertion in other countries. This work 
of improvement, in whatever way it may be attempted, 
must be ''ery slow, but it will be in proportion to the 
degree of confidence %vhich we repose in them, and to . 
the share which we give them in the administration of,^ 
public affairs. All that we can give them, without! 
endangering our own a.scendancy, should l>e given. All '' 
real military power must be kept in our own hands ; / 
but they ought with advantage, hereafter, to be made / 
eligible to every civil office under that of a member! 
of the Government.' 

Lord Amherst succeeded Lord Hjcstings in 182:}, 
and was cngage<l in a war with the King of Hurma, 
which ended in the acquisition of the important 
provinces of jVss£im, .(Vnacan, and Tena-sscrim in 182{i. 

^ Sir 1 homos Munro rendered much help in sending 
j troops to thi.s war, and received the thanks of the 
Governor-General. When on the eve of leaving India, 
ripe in yeare and in honours. Sir Thomas died of cholera 
on July 1827, n montli before the duith of his great 
fnend, George Canning, then IMme iMinister of England. 
Nearly half a century before, Thomas Munro hml fii-st 
landed at Madras as a cadet, and alter having worked 
his Way there as an ordinary seaman, because he couhl 
not pay for his passage. How much is India indebted 
to that poor friendless seaman ! 

WlxatSir Ihomas Munro did for Madras, Mountstimrt 
Elphinstoue did for Bombay. He hod come out to 
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India in 1796. nt the early age of seventeen, and in 
1803 had the honour of riding l>v the side of the future 
Duke of Wellington at his great victories at Assaye 
and Argaon. So much was Arthur Wellesley impressed 
with the coolness of the voung civilian, that he remarked 
that Elphinstonehad mistaken his profession, and ought 
to have been a soldier. 

Yeare passed on, and when the last Mahratta War 
broke out in 1817, Elphinstone was Resident at Poona. 
He iinderstoorl Baji Uao much l>eltcr than his friend 
Malcolm, but tried to ninintain peace with him as long 
as he could. He left Poona ju^t in time, and then beat 
back Baji Rao's 18,000 cavalry with his small force of 
le.ss than 3,000 troops at the battle of Kirki, ns has 
been staled before. Elphinstone'.s daring and .succe.ssful 
resistance to the Peshwa was commende<l by George 
Canning in the Hoii.se of Commons in the following 
well-chosen worths : 

‘ Mr. Elphinstone (a name distinguished in the litera- 
ture as well n.s in the politics of the East) exhibited, on 
that trying occasion, military’ courage and skill which, 
though valuable ncccs.sories to diplomatic talents, we 
arc not entitled to require ns necessary qualifications 
for civil employment. On that, and not on that 
occasion only, but on many others in the course of this 
singular cam)iaign, Mr. Elphinstone displayed talents 
and resource.s which would have rendei'ed him no mean 
general in a country where generals are of no mean 
excellence and reputation.' 
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'Phe Deccan was annexed to the Rritish dominions in 
1818, and then began Elphinstone's most anluous, anci 
probably most memorable, work — the settlement of the 
Deccan. 

We Imvc said little about the settlement work of ^ 
Alunro in Almiras, and we will say little of the settle- I 
ment work of Elphinstone in Rombay. Land tenures . 
in India are of a somewhat complicatctl natui'e, and the 
details of the settlements mode with tenants in AImlra.s I 
arul in Bombay will not interest the general reader. It 
is enough to state that in neither of those provinces , 
was there a cla.s.s of landed proprietors answering to the j 
landlords or zemindars of Bengal ; and settlements were ; 
accordingly made with the cultivators or ryots direct, | 
after a survey of their holdings. This is known as the; 
Hyolwuri Setticnteni, ns opposed to the Zein'nulari Settle-l 
tnent of Bengal; and Munro was practically the authoi; 
of the Kyotwari Settlement. TTie principle was sound| 
but it was vitiated by one mistake. 

In Bengal Lord Cornwallis had made a Permanent 
Settlement in 1793. High authorities had approved of 
this step, and promised its extension to other parts of 
India. The Alarquis of Wellesley declared in Parlia- 
ment, in 1813, that the situation of the natives of 
India hod been ameliorated, and the rights of projKfrty 
secured, by the Permanent Settlement, the extension of 
which to other provinces was alone wanting to ensure 
its entire success. And Lord Grenville, agreeing with 
the Marquis of Wellesley, suggested the insertion in the 
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new Act of a provision Iniidinjj the Govemnient of India 
to extend to the l^pjwr Provinces the system introduced in 
Hengal. Nevertheless, wl»en the time came, Pennanent 
Settlement was not cxtciuletl to any other provinces 
in India. ^I'he Governments of IJengal and ^Madras 
‘tenaciously adhered to the principle of pcrmanencv» 
and maintained that the intei'e>ts of the Government 
and the ex|>cctations of the }>eople, justified by pix-viuus 
promises and regulations, required that a settlement in 
per{>etuity should be made, either iminediatelv or after 
a brief interval. They were, however, positively pro- 
hibited from canying the measure into effect without 
the previous sanction of the Court (of Diiwtore), and, 
in obedience to those orders, the ariiingcment wa.s in- 
definitely deferre<l.'* It was thus that the Upper 
Provincc-s of Bengal and the Pi-ovince of Madras failed 
to obtain the benefits of a Permanent Settlement, and 
when Elphinstone concludcnl the settlement of the Deccan 
a Permanent Settlement was out of the question. 

The result has been most unfortunate. Throughout 
Madras and Bombay, and the Upper and Central 
Provinces of India, the land revenue is increased at 
every settlement, and the condition of the cultivators 
has not improved, ns it has improved in Bengal, with 
the improvement and extension of agriculture. Four- 
fifths of the population of India are dependent on land 
for subsistence, and in spite of every endeavour at 

* Mill and Wilson’s ‘ History of British India,’ vol vilL 
p. 3«0. ’ 
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Iiioclemtion, the assessments m«le at every neu- settie- 

inent mean an inei-ea..ecl demnml from the population 

ol India. And it is not possible that the condition of 

the mass of the fx.ople in India will matenally improve 

or that they will be able to provi<le a^jainst dromdUs 

and recurnn^r famines, until the constantlv-increJim- 

demami from the p.tHluce of |„,ul is i'>ermanently 
hxed. ^ 

In civil and ciiniiiml adinini.tration KI|.liinstonc 
followed the ,,rinci|dc adojitcl l.y i„ .Madi-as, 

and maintained the old village nystom as farms ,.„ssiblc. 

I he vi lage head man, or />„W, niaintaineil ,Kiace within 
the village, and eoiild infliet light pi.nishiiiei.ts for petty 
oHenees ; and viil,H;e Punch,, H. adjudicated civil suits 
As 11 , Madras, however, the Punch;, cU wei-e neglected 
when the people were permitted to take their cases to 
tngher courts, and this has not hcen an un, nixed good 
for the country. And, lastly, the ainangement, adopted 
.n Mad^s for the union of Hice and magisterial duties 

followed '“Bombay “-Pl'citly 

In 1819 Elphinstone’s meritorious services were re- 
ward^ by his appointment as Governor of Bombay 
and he held that high appointment for eight yearn 
from November, 1819, to November, 1827. ^ow ably 

durie^Tf^hr'' thJ 
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‘ He is eviilently atUcUoil to, ami thinks well of, the 
eountry ami its inhabitants. Ilis public measui-es, in 
their genenil temleney, evince a steatly wish to iinprove 
their present eoiulition. No Government in Imlia pays 
so inueh attention to schools and public institutions for 
education. In none arc the taxes lighter ; and in the 
administration of justice to the natives in their own 
languages, in the establishment of Pamhycts, in the 
degix-e in which he employs the natives in official situa- 
tions, and the countenance aiul familiarity which he 
extends to all the natives of rank who approach him, 
he seems to have retluceil to practice almost all tiie 
reforms which had stmek me as most requinxl in the 
system of government pursued in those provinces of our 
Eastern Einpiix* which I had previously visiteil.' 

It is pleasant to ixnd thi.s account of a state of things 
which has unfortunately now passed away. With the 
increase of British population in Indian towns, and with 
the closer connection which now exists between India 
and England through steam and telegraph, the ad- 
ministration of India has improvetl in various ways; 
but it has deteriorated in one way. Englishmen now ' 
see less of real Indian life, and mix less with the Indian 
jKJople than they did of old. 'fhe reign of affection is 
gone ; the reign of law is come — of cold officialism o)i I 
the one side, and of constitutional agitation on the^ 
other, 'riio change hail already commenced in Elphin- 
stone's time, and that far-seeing statesman wrote feelingly 
of the change in speaking of Sir John Malcolm: 
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‘Malcolm certainly has wise and cnlarf^cd views of 
policy; and, among them, the kind and indulgent 
manner in which he regards the natives — though per- 
haps originating in his heart as much as in his hciid — 
IS by no means the least important. It a|>peurs to 
particular advantage in his feelings towards the native 
army, and in the doctnnes lie has inculcated regarding 
them. It is melancholy to think that he is imt young, 
atul that he is the la.st of the class of }>oliticiaii.s to 
which he belongs. Tlie later statesmen are certainly 
more imperious and harsher in their notions, and are 
inferior in wisdom, inasmuch as they reckon more on 
force than he docs, and less on affection.' 

One of the great acts of Elphin-stone's administration 
after he became Governor of Rombay was the codifi- 
cation of the law. The tusk was twofold : firstly, to 
rerise and reduce to system the existing regulations of 
the liombay Council ; and, secondly, to compile a digest 
of the customs and usages of the {icople. The first part 
of the work was well done, and the Bombay law was 
codified in twenty-se\'cn regulations subdivided into 
chapters and sections. The second pai't of the work, 
in which Elphinstone took the utmost interest, was an 
attempt in advance of the time, and was never pro|>erly 
done. 

The principal aim and object of Elphinstone's 
administration, however, was to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the people, ami to raise their ]>osition and 
status, and to this object Elphinstone for ever rcniuiiicd 
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true. In 1822 ho wrote to Sir Thomas Munro, that, 

‘ besides the necessity for having good native advisers 
; in governing natives, it is necessaiy' that we should 
1 pave the «ay for the introduction of the natives to 
some share in the government of their own country.' 
In 1824 he recorded, in his famous minute on educa- 
tion, that ‘ it may not be too visionary to suppose 
a period at which they (the natives of India) might 
bear to the English nearly the relation which the 
Chinese do to the Tartars, the Europeans retaining the 
govenmient and the military power, while the natives 
filled a large pjortion of the civil stations, and many 
of the sulmrtlinate employments in the army.* And in 
1820, in the year before he left Indio, he reiterated 
this opinion in a letter to Henry Ellis : ‘ It has always, 
been a favovirite notion of mine that our object ought] 
to ho to place ourselves in the same relation to the 
natives that the Tartars are in to the Chinese, retaining 
the government and military power, but gradually 
relinquishing all share in the civil administration, 
except that degree of control which is necessary to give 
the whole an impulse and direction.' 

In November, 1827, a few months after the lamented 
death of his friend Sir I'homas Munro in the Madras 
Pi'cstdcncy, Elphinstonc handed over the administration 
of llumbay to his equally esteemed friend, Sir John 
Malcolm. His acts still live in Bombay in the loving 
memory of the people, and the greatest educational 
institution in that town bears his name. In 1817 the 
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Hindu College was founded in Calcutta, mainly through 
subscnptions raised by the Hindus of Bengal ; ten years 
after, in 1827, ^^7,000 was subscribed in Bombay, 
jind the Elphinstone Institution was opened in 1834. 

In the very year in which Sir Thomas Munro died 
in Madras, and Mountstuart Elphinstone left Bombay, 
Lord William Bentinck was appointed to succeed Lord 
Amherst as Govemor-Geneml of India. Bentinck's 
early career wa-s checkered and eventful. At the age 
of twenty he had, as Lieutenant-Colonel of the 24th 
Light Dragoon.s, taken a part in the unfortunate cam- 
paign of 1794, in Flanders, against the Fixmch Revolu- 
tionary army, and seven years after he was with the 
Austrian army when it was defeated at Marengo by 
Bonaparte. In 1803 he hari come to India as Governor 
of Madras, succeeding Lord Clive, the son of the con- 
queror of Bengal, but a mutiny in the army, which 
broke out three years after, let! to his recall. We 
find him then in Sicily and in Italy, planning with 
the Duke of Orleans, afterwards Louis Philippe, King 
ot France, for the emancipation of Italy ; and after 
capturing Genoa in 1814, he restored to the Genoese 
their old constitution, and called on the Italians to 
struggle and be free. He was certainly one of the 6rst 
Englishmen who conceived the idea of a free and united 
Italy ; but the victorious allies wanted to keep up the 
old regime, and the Congress of Vienna forced Italy 
under the hated rule of Austria in 1815. Twelve years 
after this he was appointed Governor-General of India, 
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and he landed in India in 1828, at the mature age of 
fifty-four. 

To narrate all the events of Lortl William’s adminis- 
tration of seven years would be travelling beyond the 
scope of the present work. It is enough to sUite that 
he followed in Hengnl the policy which had been 
inaugurated in Madras and Uombay by Munro and 
Elphinstone, and which was now the scttlc<l policy of 
England towaixls India. Nor was the j>olicy merely 
dictated by sentimental causes ; pecuniary reasons ns 
well ns the exigencies of efficient administration 
required that the natives of the country should take 
an important share in it. I'hc systematic employment 
of natives of India in odministmtivc offices was ren- 
dered necessary by the cost of a j)urcly Ilritish 
lulministrntion, and by the inability of the Indian 
revenue to meet it. And it was by ado])ting this 
i-cmetly, as well ns many others, that Bcntinck changed 
the deficit of a million into n surplus of two millions 
bcfoi-c he left India. 

Thei*e werc other memorable acts wliich Rentinck 
pcrfoimcd in Imlia and for India. By his vigorous 
and |>ersi6tcnt exertions, the ]>erfidious system of mur- 
ders known as Thugi was virtually stamped out in India. 
Against the advice of many eminent Orientalists, and 
at tlie siip)>oscd risk of ci^ting a mutiny in the 
country, the Govenior-Geneml abolished the infamous 
rite of Sati^ /.r., of allowing widows to bum themselves 
on tlie funci'al pyre of their husbands, which had crept 
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in as a custom among the Hindus without any sanction 
in their ancient religion. And also against the opinions 
of Orientalists, Loitl Beiitinck, advised by Macaulay 
and Metcalfe, declai-eti English to be the official language 
of India, and proinotctl and fosteml English education 
among the people of India. English education has 
drawn the people of India closer to Europe and to the 
civilization of modem times ; and, looking on the 
policy merely from a pecuniary point of view, English 
education has marie the cheap administration of India 
possible. 

It was while I>ord Bentinck was nding India that the 
charter of the East India Company was renewed in 
- 1833, happily the same year in which the lirst reformer! 
Parliament sat in Westminster. The new cliarter 
accordingly contains clauses in the liberal spirit which 
then animaterl the English nation, but, in justice to 
Lord Bentinck, it should be recorded that one of the 
most liberal clauses, relating to the atlini&sion of the 
natives of India to higher appointments, was inserted 
at the instance of that large - hearted statesman. 
Twenty years after the renewal of the charter. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan placed on record in his evidence 
before the Select Committee of 1853 the followdng 
opinion : 

* To Lord William Bentinck belongs the gieat praise 
of having placed our dominion in India on its proper 
foundation in the recognition of the gi’cat principle that 
India is to be governed for the benefit of the Indians, 
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Anti that the AtlvnntAgcs which we derive from it should 
only ho such as arc incidental to, and inferential from, 
that course of proceeding." 

This is a great principle and a high ideal, and it 
cannot be said that England has always been able to 
act up to this ideal during the sixty years which have 
elapsed since the time of Lx>rd William Bentinck. 
Nevertheless, it is a gain in the cause of good atlminis* 
tration to strive after a great principle, and the 
principle that India should be governed for the l>enefit 
of the Indians has never been entirely lost sight of 
since the time of Bentinck. 

It is, we venture to think, now clear to our readers 
that the marked progress in India between the date of 
Waterloo and the date of the accession of the Queen is 
intimately connected with, and is the result of, the 
progress in England during the .same period. In both 
countries this period witnessed great and important 
concessions to the people. In both countries abuses 
were removed, the government was improved, and the 
wise principle of carrying on administration for the 
good of the people, and through the people, was recog- 
nised. And in both countries the progress of the mind 
kept pace with the reform of administration. Tlie 
brightest litcrar>' period in England within the present 
century is the period between Waterloo and the accession 
of the Queen, when Byron and Shelley wrote their finest 
poems and Scott wrote his immortal novels, when 
Dickens and Macaulay and Carlyle and a host of other 
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brilliant writers began their literary careers. And in 
India the period of Macaulay, Elphiiistonc, and Malcolm, 
of Tod and Grant Duff', of Bishop Heber and Horace 
Hayinan Wilson, has never been excelled in literary 
culture. Nor was this culture confined to Europeans 
alone. Indians imbibed liberal idca.s, co-o|>eratc<l with 
Englishmen in the cause of education and progress, and 
gave the first indications of that healthy modem 
literature which has been produced in the pi'e.sent 
century under British influence. Raja Ram Mohan Rai 
was the most brilliant product of this ago of progress. 
He helped the cause of English education and of social 
progress, he gave his support to Lord AVilliam Ben- 
tinck in abolishing the ctucI rite of Salty he e.stablished 
a pure theistic Hindu Church in the mid.st of idolatrous 
.mrrountlings, and he formed the Bengali prose of 
modem times. Raja Radha Kanta Deb wa.s his rival, 
and was the great champion of orthoilox opinions, and 
the great Sanscrit lexicon which he compiled remains 
still the best work of the kind. Poetry al.so recoivcti a 
great de%'elopmcnt, and Iswar Chandra Gupta, the 
master of a prolific and easy style of versification, 
formetl a new school, which numbered many talented 
writers who have since greatly developed and beautified 
their native tongue. While such progress was made in 
the vernacular, the young men who flocketl to the 
Hindu College, founded in 1817, came out with a warm 
and enthusiastic appreciation of Western thought and 
literature, which has had the most beneficent effect on 
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the fyjcial, moral, and intellectual prepress of modem 
India. And n.s Engli.sh eilucation sprcatl in the 
roiintrv, the people of India became more and more fit 
to take a wider share in judicial and administrative 
work, for which Lortl William Bentinck had opened 
the way. 

Such arc the far-reaching I'esults of Euro|>ean pro- 
gress on the advancement of India. Englishmen are 
familiar with the names of Brougham and Canning, of 
Kuascll ami Grey, who led this progress at home. 
Nor should Englishmen cherish with less veneration or 
with les.s affection the names of those equally great 
and good men w-ho spread the light of Euro|Knn pro- 
grams and culture in the Far East, who rccognisctl the 
natural rights of the people of India, who elevated 
their status, ami who confided in their loyal co-operation 
in the cause of good government. Greatest among 
these, the people of India cherish the names of Munro, 
Elphinstonc, and Bentinck. . 
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CHAFl'ER III. 

THE AGE OF PEEL AND PALMERSTON. 

183.5 — 18C5. 

At an early hour on the morning of June 20, 1807, two 
meswengers of high degree came to Kensington Palace 
with a message of the highest import. The palace was 
wrapped in silence in the light of the moniing, and it 
was with some difficulty that they obtained ailmission 
into a room. There they rang the bell once, twice, but 
weit* informed by the servant that her Royal Highness 
the Princess Victoria was asleep, and must on no 
account be disturbed. ‘ We are come,’ replied the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord Chamberlain, 
for the messengers were no others, ‘ on business of State 
to the Qurkn, and even her sleep must give way to 
that.’ In a few minutes the Queen came into the room 
in a loose white nightgown and shawl, her hair falling 
on her shoulders, tears in her eyes, but perfectly 
collected and dignified. And the Archbishop and the 
Lord Chamberlain summoned her to the most illustrious 
throne in the world. 
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Tlie Prime Minister, Iword Melbourne, was s»immone<J, 
and the young Queen met the Privy Council at eleven 
o'clock. ‘Never,’ says Charles Greville, ‘was anything 
like the Hj-st impression she pixxluccd, or the chonis of 
praise and admiration which is raisetl alkmt her manner 
anil behaviour, and certainly not without justice.' Such 
wei-e the golden opinions won on the hi-st day of her 
i-eign by the Sovereign whose benign rule of sixty years 
has i-ecently l>eeu celebrated, and of whom our chil- 
dren's children will say with |)crfect truth : 

* Hor court was pure ; her life ftcrone ; 

Ood gave her peace ; hor lond reposed ; 

A thousand claims to rcrcronco closed 
III hor as Mother, Wife, and Queen/ 

Lord iMelbourne hud succeeded IxjixI Givy as Prime 
Minister in 1834. With the exception of a few months, 
during which Sir Uohei t Peel had held the ortio; in 1835, 
Lord Melbourne contimieil in tlmt post ; and he was well 
iitted to give the young Queen that friendly guidance 
which she needed. He attended on her with watcliful 
and disinterested cure, and there sprang up between the 
Minister and his Sovereign a mutual respect and affection 
which never faltered. Graceful in presence and fasci- 
nating in his manners, of a genial disposition towards his 
friends, and fair, and even generous, towanis his opponents, 
lx>rd Melbourne was eminently fitted to conciliate all 
parties. With alt these amiable qualities, however, Lord 
Melbourne was not a strong man ; or, rather, his strength 
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consj.ste<l in letting things alone. The enthusiasm 
which the Refonn Act of 18J32 had cica(c-d 1 nui (He<l 
away. 3Vhig iiienil>ers of the old school were ojn><)se»l 
to hasty i-efonii, while aixlent iffoniiei-s wcix.* <iis- 
appoiiiled at the slow progivss uimlc. And uhile the 
Liberal camp wa.s thius divided in opinion, Lord Mel- 
bourne allowed iiiattei's to slide, never taking things 
cjuite seriously, and <-hecking the ardour of his colleagues 
by his apparent iiulolence. Indeed, Loitl Melbourne 
studiously concealcti all trace of seriousness in his 
ofKcial work ; and earnest men who wished to engage 
his attention were tilled with despair when they fouinl 
the Prime Minister sprawling on a sofa, or balancing a 
cliair, or blowing a feather about the room, in the 
midst of his work. 

Difficulties of a serious nature arose shortly after the 
Queens accession. In Canada theix* was o|)en rebellion 
in 1837 and 1838, and I^ord Durham, a man of advanced 
views but of impulsive character, was sent out as Com- 
missioner. He advised tliat a national, as contrasted 
with a local, feeling should be fostered by the union of 
the separate provinces and races, and that the principles 
of self-government should be suiiported by extending 
the powers of the Colonial Parliament and the Legis- 
lative Assembly. Lord Durham was recalled in dis- 
grace, through the influence of more moderate men ; 
but a Canada Bill, bosctl on his sound and excellent 

report, was passed in 1840, and saved that colony to 
England. 
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'rhe (juestiun of slavery was not yet coinpletely 
settled. A sudden change is always attendetl with 
troubles, and the postponement of complete eiimncipa- 
tion, and the inti'oiiuction of a temporary system of 
apprenticeship, had made things worse. There was 
disaffection in Jamaica, aiul Sir Robert Reel spoke, 
ami Carlyle wrote, in support of the wrong eourse. 
Tln^ slaves were, however, emancipated in 1838, oiid a 
Jamaica Bill was passed, after considerable mutilation, 
in 1839. 

Concession to Ireland was on item in the party pro- 
gramme of the Liberals ; and a Poor Law, a Tithe Bill, 
and a Cor})oratiun Bill were passeil after considerable 
difficulty. In England, the voters who had elected the 
refonned Parliament were disnppointe<l willi the slow 
progress made, and the declaration of the Liberal 
leaders, that they did not intend to push reform any 
further, gave rise to popular discontent and to what is 
known as Chartism, 

ITie aspirations of the people found expression in a 
formula known os the Peoples Charter, which claimeil 
five political points, viz., universal sufFrage, vote by 
ballot, annual Parliaments, abolition of the property 
qualification for a seat in Parliament, and i)aymcnt of 
members. A national petition, signed by over a million 
men, was submitted to the House of Commons ; riots 
took place in different towns ; and fora period of about 
ten years— from 1838 to 1848— Chartism made itself 
felt from time to time. The movement then died away, 
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but one of the five political points has been accepted, niul 
some othej-s have been closely approached. 

While tlie feeble Govoj-nment of J^ord Melbourne 
was S>-nppHng witli those vanous diUlculties, with an 
uncertain majority in the House, there was one member 
of the Government wlio certainly gave no indication of 
feebleness. Ix>rd Palmerston had entereil I'arliament 
in 1H07, the year after Pitt's death, and hail 4)een 
Seel^•tnry-at-^Var during those eventful years whiih 
witnc-s.sed the gradual downfall of llonaparte. In 
when I.^ril Grey became Prime Minister, Palmei-ston 
became Secretary of State for Foreign A Hairs, and he 
contimicil to hold that jrost under Lord Melbourne. 
Strong in supporting the influence and interests ot 
England abroad, imperious and even self-a.sserting in 
his actions, ho mode his |K)wer felt, not oidy by foi'cign 
nations, but also by his colleagues. His vigorous but 
somewhat arbitrary policy sometimes committed Eng- 
land to acts of questionable wisdom in Eui'opc, while 
in the Far East it led to more <|ue.stionab]c wars aim 
occa.siona]ly to disasters. 

A jeaiou-sy of tiro growing influence of Rus.sia in- 
fluenced his policy throughout the period of his tenure 
of power, and a.s early as 1838 he enileavoureil to 
revivify Turkey ns a check on Rus.sinn power. In 1840 
he contracted a Convention with three European Powers 
for armed interference in support of Turkey, and in the 
following year a treaty was concluded by which Egypt 
once more submitted to Turkey. 


5 
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In Cliiim IajixI Palnierston''s policy lot! to a war. Tlie 
Chinese had closetl their ports against Indian opium, and 
this le«l to the war known as the Opium W'ar. *Re- 
iluietl to plain wor»ls,' says the historian of ‘Our Own 
'I’imes,' ‘ the pnnciple for which wc fought in the 
tdiinn War «a.s the right of Givat llritain to foite a 
peculiar tnuie upon a foreign pctiple, in spite of the 
protestations of the Government, and all such public 
opinion ns there was of the nation.' Mr. Gladstone 
deiionncrHl the war with indignation, but the war went 
on. The Chinese island of Chiisan wa.s capturctl, the 
Uritish fleet proceiak-d to the mouth of the Pekin River, 
jiml a preliminary treaty was signed in IHH. The 
Chinese still pei-severing in their oppositioti, Ningpo 
was taken and Canton was threatened. The ('hinese 
at last yiehled, and signed the Tmily of Canton in 
throwing <»pen live ports to the Rritish trade, 
ceiling Hong Kong, and imying n large indemnity. 

In India the forwatxl policy of England led to a 
serious ilisaslcr. Loixl Auckland anived in India os 
Governor-(ictiend in 18f36, and the jealousy of Russia, 
which inspired I..onl I’almerston's foreign policy in 
tTE urope, sha|>cd also the foreign jxilicy of India. The 
Shoh of Persia had, by the advice of the Russian 
envoy, iH-sicgcd llemt, but the appearance of a Rritisli 
force in the Persian Gulf induced the Shah to raise 
the siege. England's object was thus gained, and the 
gate to India was safe. Rut Ia)rd Auckland procee<led 
farther. He de|) 08 ed Dost Muhammad, the able ruler 
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of Af^^hmnstan, and placetl Shall Suja on (he Ihrono, 
with tlie support of a Rntish army, in hStO. 'I’lic* 
Afj'huns renminwl <phct for a time, a false lonlitlence 
was bi-ed, and a part of the Rritish army was sent 
away from Kabul. Rut the storm Inoko in the follow- 
ing year. The Rritish envoys were killed, and then 
followed the disastrous ami fatal retreat of 4-,>0l) troops 
and 12,000 aunp-folloivei'S from Kabul, pin-Mied by the 
vinilictive and triumphant Afghans. The sepoys, with^ 
out jnoiier elotliin-,' or shelter in an Af^dian winter] 
entered the deliles between Kabul and .Jellalabad] 
Thoii.sand.s of them were killcal by the volleys of theiil 
pursiiei-s, or diet! of hun^^T and privations, and felll 
down on the snow never to rise again. Of the entire*/ 
body of over 16,0iH) men, only (^iie .solitary survivor 
reached Jellalabatl to tell the talc of the Iiumiliation 
and disaster. 

Lord Elicnborough succeeded Auckland in 1842. A 
British army of retribution was forthwith sent to 
Afghanistan, the Afghan chief was defeated, and Kabul 
wa.s reoccupied. The great ba/.aar of Kabul, with its 
artistic structures, was blown up by the conqueroi-s, bu^ 
they wisely decided not to leave a force in Kabul again. 
Dost Muliammad, who had been living in India, was 
reseated on the throne of Kabul, and the British army 
retunied to India. 

Shortly after the conclusion of the Afghan War, Loid 
Ellenborough annexed Sindh to the British dominions, 
an act the justice of which was questione<l at tlie time 

5—2 
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hv M.'i'iov Oulrnni, nncl has never been fully vinclicfttcil. 
IClIenlionnisjh aUo mluml the arinv of Simlia’s state, 
ami seltleil inatlei's s;illsfaetonlv in Ilolkar's dominions. 
Ear iiic)ix> iinporlaiit, however, than these military 
Iraiisaetions ahieh historians love to narrate, was the 
<;ivat work of the huul ixrvenue settlement of the 
Norlh-W'eslern I’rovinees of India, whieh was carried 
out ahont this time, hut which writeis on Indian 
history scarcely stop to mention. 

We have seen that in llengal the settlement was 
made with landlonls, and that in Madras and Bombay 
it wa.s made with the tenants direct. In the North- 
\Ve-stern I’rtivinces the villa«fe-coinmunity system was 
found to l>e in a nioi'c perfect state than in Bengal, 
and it wn.s wisely tiecideil, therefmv, to take the village 
or Mahal ns the unit for the settlement of ix'venue, 
and settlemeuLs weiv thus mode with villages, instead 
of with either landlonls or tenants. Tins North- 
Western systcni is calle<l the Mahahcari Si'fth'mmt, and 
the fiisl regular Mahalwari Settlement of tlie North- 
Western Pt'ovinces occupicil no less than sixteen yeaix, 
from 1833 to 1819. 'llic authorities were now dead 
against a Permanent Settlement ; the settlement in the 
Noi'th-\Ve8tem Provinces was therefore made for thirty 
years, and Uie excessively high rate of two-thirds of the 
rental was demanded and obtained ns the Government 
rovenuo. 

^Vc have remarked before that the English rulers of 
India have always found it more difiicult to organize a 
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wise syvstciii of civil Adiniiiistmtion than to defeat Iiulinii 
armies in the fiel<l, and the |nesent atsc is an instance 
in point. A demand of two-thirtls of the rcnt»il caused 
inoi'e real hardship to the j>eoplo at lar^c than all the 
military transactions within the lifetime of the venera- 
tion, and the hand of the Rritish tax-gntherer was felt 
hy the village communities as heavier than even the 
tyranny of previous nilej*s. After a bitter experieiKt 
ot many ycai-s, it was determined, in 1855, that the 
Government share should be rccluccd to one-half of 
the assets, but the proposal of a Permanent Settle- 
ment, raised again in I8(j0, was I'cjected. Each new 
settlement, therefoix*, sweeps away into the imperial 
treasury all the proHts which the landetl classes in 
other countries are j)ermitte<l to deiivc from the Hsc 
ol j)rices and the extension of cultivation, and a per- 
manent improvement in the condition of the cultivating 
classes has thus ireeome impossible in India. 

In the Centml Provinces of India a .settlement wjls 
made, between 18i35 and 18!38, for twenty years, aiul 
two-thirds of the rental was claimed as the share of the 
(>ovcmnient. After the annexation of Niigpur and 
Rerar by Ivord Dalhousie, and after the Indian Mutiny 
which followed, a loail lulministration was formed 
in the Centml Provinces in 1862. A regular settle- 
ment was then made. The leading man in each estate 
or village, who collected i-ent from the tenants an<l 
paid it into the treasury, was recognised as the pro- 
prietor under the name of Matguzai- ; and the settle- 
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incut iiiiulc with him is known as the Malffuzari SftlU'- 
malt of the Central IVovinces. 

'I’o complete onr nccounl of land rc-vciiuc settle- 
ments, which form the most important basis of Hritish 
ndininislmtion in India, we have only to ndd that 
a .settlement wits made in ()inlh after the annexation 
of that province ami the snppivssion of the Mutiny, 
'riie lamllords of the province were known a.s Talnkdars, 
and the settlement is therefore known as the Taluhian 
Sdtlam ut of Ondh.* 

While these settlement o|K'i'ations, vitally aflccting 
agricnllnre ami the landed ela-sscs, were proceeding in 
the Northern IVovinces of India, a great reform, in the 
interests of manufacturci's and lahourei's rather than 
in those of agriculture, was carriixl after a strong and 
historic opposition in England, 'llie Liberal Goveni- 
inenl of I.ord MellKuirnc expired in 18-11, Sir Robert 
I\*el htxamc Prime Minister for the second time, and he 
found himself face to face with the great question of 

* It would bo coDvenient to remember Ibo five dialiactivo 
uamus fur the five principal land systems in British India : 

( 1 ) ’l‘h© Ztmiiuiari system of Bengal, a sottloment with land- 
lurds called Zemindars. 

(8) The Talulylari system of Oudb, a sotUement with land- 
lords called Tolukdars. 

(3) The Malguzari system of the Central Provinces, a settle- 
meut with landlords called Malgusars. 

(I) The liyoticari system of Madras and Bombay, a settlement 
with tenants called Ryots. 

(5) The Ma/ialwiri system of the North-West, a sotUomenl 
with villages colled Mahals. 
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the abolition of the Com Laws. 'Flic a|;itation bad 
commenced with the commencement of the yiicen’s 
reign, and had gained force by the accession of Cobden 
and Bright, whose names ni-c among the brightest among 
the bright names of the refomiers of this century. 
n»e Corn I.aws kept up the price of bread, and though 
this might be a gain to the landed classes, it caused 
hanlship to manufacturei-s and labourers. And ns 
England had already chaiigctl from a great agricultural 
to a great manufacturing country, it was obvious that 
the interests of the larger portion of Ijcr population 
required the abolition of the ('orn Laws. 

In 1842 Peel hod somewhat inoditied the duties on 
corn, and reduced or abolishcHl <lutie.s on 750 other 
articles which were taxed in those days. Hut the crisis 
came in 1845. The recent prosecution of O'Connell, 
the greatest of Irish leaders and the most l)elovc<l of 
Irish patriots, hod cauKe<i a sensation in the country. 
The intense poverty and misery of the Irish tenants, 
under extravagant and gra.sj)ing landlonis, had been 
revealed by the Devon Commission, aiul had deepeuc<l 
the sense of wrong. Then came the failure of the 
potito crop in Ireland in 1845, which tlu-eatened a 
famine, ami the crops of England and Scotland were 
also seriously injured. Peel liimscif belonged to the 
lanclc'd classes which were interested in keeping up 
the Com I.aws ; but Peel was a Prime Minister and 
felt the high resjmnsibilities of a Prime Minister. He 
could not reconcile himself to maintaining the Corn 
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Laws, wliich withiri a few weeks iniglit bring on the 
eountrv the horroi-s of n famine. Unable to convince 
his eollciigues, he i-esigned. 

But no other man in EnglamI was fit to guide the 
nation at the crisis, and I‘eel was i-ecalled to his post. 
He j-cturneil, and proposed the total repeal of the Coni 
I^ws. The Tories fiercely opjiosed the pi*oposa!, and 
Disraeli earnctl his fame by a bitter, resistance to the 
proposed itforni. On the other hand, Peel was 
supported by the whole strength of the Op|>osition, 
as well as by his moiv advanced followei's. In this 
manner the Prime Minister triumphed against most of 
his party by a majority of nearly 100 on May 15, 
1846. I’hcre was a danger yet in the House of Lortls; 
but the Duke of Wellington, who was still the autocrat 
of that House, was wiser now than he had been at the 
time of the Ueforin Bill of 1832. With his usual 
candour, lie said to his brother peers, * You cannot 
dislike it inoiv than I do ; but wc must all vote for it.' 
The Bill was passed. 

And here we must take leave of these two eminent 
men — Peel and Wellington — who hod exercised so pro- 
fouml an influence on the destinies of tlieir country. 
1 he Uorics ixigaitletl Peel as a deserter from their cause, 
and avenged themselves by out-voting him on another 
«|uostion, and Sir Robert Peel resigned. His closing 
wonls on leaving office in 1846 were almost pathetic. 

‘ It may be,' he sai<l, * that I shall be sometimes re- 
membcml with expressions of good-will in the abodes 
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of those whose lot it is to labour and earn their daily 
broad by the sweat of their braw, I trust my name 
will be reiiiom belied by those nioii with expi'ossions of 
good - will when they shall recruit their exhausted 
strength with abundant an<l untaxcil food, the sweeter 
beaiUM* no longer leiiveiied with a sense of injustice.' 
I-our yeai-s after this Peel die<l, in 18.50, from injuries 
ix'ceived from a fall from his horse in Hv<le Park. 
'Ihe elo<juence of Mr. Gladstone in the House of 
Commons, and the teai-s of the Ilukc of Wellington in 
the House of Loixls, testified to the univci's^il feeling of 
the nation. Two yeare after this the great Duke liim- 
self |»i.vsed awav. 

On the defeat of Peel, in IH-fC, a Liberal Government 
was formed, with Loixl Jo!m Russell as Prime Minister; 
and Palmerston once more became Foreign SecixUiry. 
It Wits a year of teirible distmss in Iixdand, and tlie 
frefjuent anti cruel evictions of tenants by landlords 
iulded to the nnsery of the people. Fair rent and 
fixity of tenure were the obvious rcmetlics for the evil, 
but the influence of landlords wa.s jcl sujn-cme, and no 
land legislation for Ireland wjis untleiiakt^n till after a 
quarter of a century. O’Connell, the gmit leader of 
the Irish, died in 1847. Fiercer sjnrits took the lead 
and gave darker counsels, while the tlistress of the 
evictetl tenants became intense. On reading a report 
of the evictions and of the misery of the tenants, 
Sir Robert Peel exclaimed that he did ‘ not think the 
rccoixls of any country, civil or barbarous, pix^cntcd 
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materials for such a picture.' A rel>ellion broke out 
and was suppressed in 1848. 

'Fhe year 1848 was a memorable year, not only in 
Iivland, but all over Europe. In France Ix>uis Philippe 
was deposctl and a republic was proclaimed, and the 
influence of the Revolution .spread everywhere. In 
Italy the King of Sardinia invaded Lombardy to free 
it from the yoke of Austria. In Austria the great 
Hungarian patriot Ko.ssnth rose in arms. In Prussia 
the King concedeti the demands of reformers. In 
Germany the supporters of German unity established 
a National Assembly at Fnuikfort. But these aixlent 
movements did not lead to immediate results. The 
Sardinians were defeated in the battle of Novara in 
1849, and the dream of Italian independence was 
given up for a time. In Germany the effort towards 
! unity broke down. The ri.sing of the Hungai'ians was 
, crushed by Austria, aided by Russia, with a cruelty 
'iWhich was a shame to civiliyjition. ‘The Austrians,' 
said Lord Palmerston, ‘arc really the greatest brutes 
that ever called themselves by the undeserved name of 
civilized men.' Palmerston sym|>athized with the move- 
ments of the people, but would not render them any 
active help ; and he was charged in Pai'liament, not 
without reason, with intermeddling witli revolutionary 
tendencies without dreaming of supporting his advice 
by war. Palmerston made the memorable reply that 
* there are two objects which England ought particu- 
larly to aim at — Uic one is to maintain peace ; the other 
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is to count for somethin^ in the transactions of the 

nie step which Palmci'ston took shortly after * to 
count for something ' wjus not a happy one. 'Phe hou.sc 
of a Maltese Jew, a British suhject, wa.s sacked hy the 
mob of Athens, and the Jew demanded compcnsjition 
from the Greek Government. Palmerston sup- 

porte<l this claim, and sent the Ihilish Hect to the Pir.xus 
to enforce the claim, and the (ireek Government yielded 
in 1H50. Such coercive action against a small Power, 
for ix^sons which were almost ridiculous, was unworthy 
of a gi-cat Power, and was naturally criticisetl in the 
Hou.se of Commons. Mr. Gladstone made a magnificent 
-Speech, in the course of which he exetaimed : ‘ It wouhl 
be a contravention of the law of nature and of God if 
it were possible for any single nation of Christcntlom to 
emancipate itself from the obliguliosi.s which biiul all 
other nations, and to anogate, in the face of mankind, 
a position of peculiar privilege.’ This charge was 
powerful and just, but Lord Palmci'ston knew the 
piejudices of his heiirei's, and he ro.se to the occasion. 
He spoke for five hours, * from the dusk of one day to 
the dawn of the next,' with all his wonderful vigour 
and skill. He defended the princip]e.s on which he had 
acted in every point ; and ho iLskcd his hcaixu's whether 
those principles ‘arc proper and fitting guides for those 
who arc charged with the government of England ; and 
whether, us the lloinan in day.s of old held himself free 
from indignity wixen he could say, Civis Honutnus *•«»«, so 
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also a Briti-'h subject, in whatever land be may be, .diall 
fc“el confident that the watchful eye and the strong arm 
of England %vill protect him jigainst injustice an<l wrong.' 
iMlhough opposed by Peel and Disraeli and Glaxlstone, 
Lord I’almei-ston carried liis hearers with him. Civis 
UomanuM settled the Imsiness, ami the vigorous Eoroign 
Minister secumi a majority of fifty-six in support of 
his policy. 

Prol)ably this signal tiiumph renderod Ixutl Palmer- 
ston still more nrbitriu*y than befoiv, still more ixdiant 
on his «>wn opinion ami policy, in <lisregju<l to the 
wishes of the (’abinet and of the (^ueen. In 1851 
Louis Napoleon tixaicherously overtume»l the Emich 
Uepublic, broke down all opposition, miuvsiunx-il the 
citi/eiis who ix’sisted and who tlid not rosist, and waded 
through the blootl of his countrymcnlo suprome power, 
'i'herc was n strong feeling in England against his 
conduct, and the Queen desired that the British Ambas- 
Mulor at Pans should take no part in the transactions. 
Gixat was her sui’prise to learn that the Eoixign 
Minister had ahxatly expresseti liis 011111*0 approval of 
the action of Najioleon. Some conx'spondenco followed, 
and Palmci'ston was dismissed from his olficc. But 
Loixl llusselPs Govenimont survivetl this incident only 
by a few months. Palmci'ston succeeded in defeating 
the Goveninieiit over the Militia Bill, the Ministry 
resigned in Februai*y, 1852, and Lord Derby succccxlcd 
as Prime Minister. 

While these events took place in England, Palmer* 
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ston's masterful policy was shaptug the foix-ign })olicv 
of Iiulin. Sir Henry Hardinge, one of the heix>es of 
the Peninsular AVar, hn<l succeeilctl Klicnborough as 
Govenior-Gciieral in India in 1H44-, when Peel was 
Prime Minister of England, ami was forced to carry on 
one of the most incniomblc wars of modem India. The 
great Ranjit Singh had free<l the I’linjab from the 
Afghan yoke, ami ha<l inatle the Sikhs the greatest 
native power in India; but he had the wistlom to 
recognise the greatness of England, and had ri'niaincil 
true to his treaty with her. Rut when his controlling 
wisdom and ivstraining hand were withdmwn by death 
in l«i39, there was no power left in the Punjab which 
could manage the mighty and tlisciplined Sikh army. 
Dhalip Singh, the son of Ranjit, was a boy ; the regent 
mother ami her favourites were afmid of the Sikh 
soldiery ; and the traitors who wieldetl tl»c power of 
the State sought to save thenisolvcs by launching tlie 
fonnidable battaIion.s on British territory. In Novem- 
ber, 184.5, 6’0,000 Sikh .soldiers crossed the Sutlej, and 
thus hurled themselves against that adamantine bi*eak- 
watcr of British power again.st which every successive 
Indian power hatl hitherto striven fruitlessly, and only 
dashed itself to pieces. 

TVo battles, such as the British had never yet 
fought in India, were fought in December. In the 
second of these engagements British cannon, says an 
cye-witnc'ss, were dismounted and the ammunition blown 
into the air, British squadrons were checked in mid- 
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mreer, nml ballalion after balUHon was hiiile<I back 
with shattciXHl ranks. Ibit the enemy's position was 
tinallv earrictl after sunset. Two nunx* Iwittles followotl 
in Jamiarv and rebruarv, 18KJ, the last, at Sobraon, 
l)einu the haixlcsL-foujjht battle in the history of, 
Hritish Imlia. The treachemus Icatler of the Sikh ' 
army lied at the lii-st axsault, ami bn>ke tlie bridge ^ 
behind the army, but the army fought with the valour | 
of heroes and the cnthu.siasm of Ousadei-s. The British 
won at last, but the victory was dcjwly won with the 
loss of more than troops killed and wounded. 

The power of the Sikhs was, however, broken for a 
time, and a peace was concluded by which the British 
frontier was extcndetl from the Sutlej to Uie Uavi, 
and the Sikh army was rcilucetl. 

Lni'd llaitlinge was succeeded by Ixird Dolhousie in 
1818, ami there was trouble yet in store for him. He 
was forcetl into a fix's!! war with the Sikhs in the llrst 
year of his ndiuinistmtion, and the war was concluded 
in two shar)) engagements. At Chilionwalla the British 
commander, Loix! Gough, rashly tried to carry the 
Sikli intrenchment in the evening, and was defeated in 
his endeavour, with the loss of over 1^400 officers and 
men. 'Plic news of the disaster was I'cccivcd with 
astonishment and anger by Englishmen all over the^ 
world. Englishmen were unused to defeat, and never*^ 
had English arms sustained such a reverse in the' 
open field in India A cry rose in England for the 
removal of the General, and Sir Charles Napier, tlie 
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con<iueror of Simlh, was ap|>ointcd in liis place. Hut 
Lord Gough hod retrievetl his ivpiitation in the mean- 
time by crushing the Sikhs at Gujrat, and the Sikh 
War was concimled. The question then arose whether 
Hie kingdom of Dliulip Singh, a minor, should he 
annexed for the sins of the nnndy sohliei^. I An d 
Dulhoiisie deehlwl the question in his own fashion, and 
unnexeil the jnovince, declaring that he couhl not be 
turned a.side from fnllilUng his <hitv ‘ by a feeling of 

misplaced and mistimeil cximprussion f*>r the fate of a 
child.' 

I.x>rd i^Hlmerston's influence wjus now in the ascendant, 

and other annexations followetl thick and fast. Hritish 

merchants and captains had beam roughly treateil in 

Hnrina, and thi.s led to a Burmese ^Var and the 

annexation of I’egu, or lAJwer Burma, in 1852. The 

Raja of Saturn luul dietl in 1848, miopting an heir on 

his tleath-bed, a custom which has been recognised in 

India duiiiig 3,000 years. I^rd Dalhousie ignored the 

custom, and annexed Satara. The Raja of Jhnnsi died 

in 1853, and his widow desired to adopt an heir. 

Dalhousie declined to recognise the oxloption, and 

annexed the State. The Raja of Nagjnn- also died in 

1353. I^rtl Dalhousie refused to sanction the adoption 

of an heir, and Nagpur was annexed to the British 
tenitory. 

'I'iie admirers of Lord Dalhousie have attempted to 
justify these proceedings by theories which provoke a 
smile in the unbiassed i*eader. To the unbiassed reader 
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nn open nncl uiulisjjuisctl coiiipiest is less ix'pulsive than 
annexations made umlor the eover of speeious sophistry, 
'i'he only true defenec whieh Dalhonsie's ronduet admits 
of is the defence made by the Icjirned and philosophical 
writer of the ‘ Kxpansion of England.' Tlie tleetls of 
Dalhonsie ai-e as ditlicnlt to justify, .says the im}iarliid 
writer, as the seizure of Silesia or the partition of 
rolaiid. ‘ Uut those acts, if crimes, arc crimes of the 
Slime order as those of Frederick— crimes of ambition, 
and of an ambition not by any means selfi.sh.'* 

I/ird Dalhonsie also obtained llernr from the Nizam 
of llvdembad for the maintenance of the Nizam's con- 
tingent, and addeil it to the llriti.sh dominions. And 
Dalhoiusie's la.st act in India was the annexation of 
Oudh, which had been luuler misgovemment for many 
years. Oudh was aihleil to the Hritish possessions on 
Februar)' 13, 1856, and on the 29th of the same month 
lA>itI Dalhousie made oyer charge of his duties in India 
to his successor, I^ixl Canning. 

^Ve turn with pleasure from Dalhonsie's annexations 
to those gi'cat public works and educational measures 
with which Dalhonsie's name is more pleasantly con- 
nectctl. lleforc he went out to India, Loitl Dalhousie 
had, as President of the Hoard of Trade, a great deal 
to do with the extension of the railway system in Great 
Britain ; and he was virtually the father of railways in 
India. He pushed on the work so vigorously that 

* ‘ The Expaasion of England,' by Sir J. R. Reoley, K.C.M.O , 
p. 315. London : Macmillan and Co., I«9i. 
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befoi'C the eiul of 1856 thousands of miles were uiiiler 
construction or .survey. Dalhousie also threw tlic port.s 
of India open to the world, and during his administra- 
tion the export of raw cotton increasod from i‘1,.500,000 
to over 000, 000, and the export of grj (in from 
less than ,£"1,000,000 to near .£"3,000,000. 'Ihe ad- 
vantages which India has denve<l from tlie facilitie.'* 
afforded to communication and export are acknouledged 
on all hands. Hut the impartial historian is hound, in 
the inteix^sts of truth, to note .some conseipiences which / 
ha%’e ensued, and wliich are not generally noted. The 
manual industry of India cannot coni|)etc with the 
steam and machinery of England. ,\nd the facilities 
aff’oide<l to trade have, within the memory of men still 
living, killed tlio weaving and other old industries of 
India, and forced millions of artisans to the lahour of 
the field or other humble pui'suits. 

Dalhoubic also intro<luce<l the telegraph .system in 
India, and, following on the lines of the universal 
penny postage ot Great Britain and Ireland, he intro- 
duced the half-aniin postage in India. Another of 
Dalhousie's beneficial acts was to give effect to Sir 
Charles \Voo<l s famous despatch of 1854 on educa- 
tion. Englisli education had been sanctioned in India 
by I^rtl William Bentinck ; Sir diaries ^Voo(rs de- 
spatch made the veniaculars of India the steps which 
letl up to English education. In the year after Lord 
Dalhotisie left India, Acts were passed eKtabIi.shing 
thixse Indian Universities, which have since been inci’ea.sotl 

6 
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to five, aiul these five Univci*sitics and numerous schools 
Hiid colleges are now educating nearly 5,(K)0,000 of 
pupils in India. 

But wc ninst hasten now to those great events which 
absorbed ))ublic attention during the momentous yeai's 
of 185+ to 1857. After the fall of Loiti Derby's 
Ministry in December, 1852, Loni Abeixleen became 
Prime Minister, Loixl Palmerston became Home 
Secretary, an<l Mr. Gladstone became Chancellor of 
the Exche(|uer. Mr. Gladstone was now indisj>ensablc 
in this ofUre. In tlie previous year he had exjroserl Mr. 
Disraeli's unfortunate Budget, and had replied to his 
taunts and sarcrisnis, with a dignity, ability, and power 
which marked him out as the foremost authority in 
England on finance. And in 1858 he introduced his 
own Budget in a speech of five hours, which held the 
House spell-bound, and which astonished tuid gratified 
the country. 

‘Here WHS an omtor,' says Mr. Gladstone's bio- 
grapher, ‘ wlio could apply all the i-csources of o 
lnirjii.she<l rhetoric to the elucidation of figures ; who 
could make pippins and cheese intei'esting, and tea 
serious; wlio could sweep the widest horizon of the 
(inancial future, and yet stoop to bestow the minutest 
attention on the mici-ocosm of penny sUm|>s and post- 
hoi'scs. • Public men »md private friends joinetl in a 
chorus of eulogy ; the Queen wrete to congratulate 

* ‘The Right IIod. William Ewart Gladstone,’ by George 
W. K. Russell (London, 1»06), pp. 117, lls. 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and classes of 

people felt that life was rendei'ed easier and cheaper by 
Mr. Gladstone's Budget, v 

But the attention ot all England was .soon timied to 
another direction. Air. John Bright was once walking 
with one of his sons, then a schoolboy, past the Crimean 
Monument in London. The boy caught sight of the 
solitary word ‘Cmimea’ inscribed on the monument, 
and a-sked his father what it mejuit. John Bright 
nnulc the emphatic reply, ‘ A Citi.MK.’ U is not our 
object here to discuss Mr. Bright’s opinion, or to 
inquire if the war was a crime ; but it is necessary to 
mention that England drifted into that war without 
intending it and dearly knowing why, aiul that 
England lost 24,000 of her brave soliliei-s, uiul added 

.C41, 000,000 to her national debt, in order to support 

and prolong misioilc in Europe. 

Abeixlcen wishetl and intended to avoid the wai ; 
but lAJid Palmci-ston was as jealous and nii.strustlul 
of Russia now as he hiul shown himself to be in the 
first years of the Queen’s i-eign. Although a Home 
Secretary, he exerted prcssuix* on the Prime Minister, 
and forced the Government fii-st into a close combina- 
tion with the French Emperor, and then into acts 
which mode the war inedtablc. Tlie demand of rival 
Churches for the custody of sacred places in l»alcstinc, 
f-upported by France and Russia respectively, was 
followed by a claim on the part of the latter Power 
to a iMotcctoraU- over all the Greek subjects of Turkey. 

6—2 
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In July, 1853, Uussia occupied the Danubian rrovince> 
in >u|)port of llii> claim. The English and Fitrnch fleets 
cnlcml the Dardanelles in the following Octolx?r, and 
war wjus fonnallv <leclai-o<l in March, 1854-. The 
incidents of the war arc well known, and need not 
be ro|ieatcd here. Abcidcen's Ministry fell as the war 
proceeded, and Palmci-ston, the principal author of the 
war, was called to the high post of I’riine ^Minister 
of England in Eebruarv, 1855. And Palmerston re- 
tained his post a.s Prime Minister from this date 
nnlil his tlealh in 18()5, with a brief intemiplion of 

one year. 

% 

'I'lie Crimean W'ar wits concliide<l in 18.5(), and the 
peace which followed declaivd the neutrality of the 
Hlack Si’a, to which all mercantile marines wcit* to 
be fively admitted, but fitmi which the ships t)f wav 
of all nations weiv to lie excIndcHl. Pci'sin had in the 
meantime found her opportunity, and luul captui'cd 
Herat ; but she wiis compelled to witlulraw from that 
town by a peace concluded in l<S5T. In China Loixl 
Palmerston's action was of a moixi tpiestioiiable nature. 
The capture by the Chine.se authorities of the crew of 
a schooner called the y/rrore, which was a Chinese ve.<wel, 
but hoisletl the Ihllish flag without any right, civatotl 
complications, and eventually led to war. llie catise.s 
of the war were so inadeejunte, and the pjxiceedings 
were so unjust, that the House of ('onimons passed 
what was virtually a vole of censure. Hut Lord 
Pahnei'stun was the idol of the nation ; he dissolved 
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the ParJiament, arnl i-etiimed bv a tninn})haut 

majority. 

Dark cJoiuls hatl in the meantime "athci*cil on the 
Indian hori/on, and the Indian Mutiny broke out in 
1857. It is not our purpose in the present work to 
examine tiie causes of tliat ;;i*eat outbreak, or to namxte 
the incidents of the war, which liave l)een fidlv told bv 
many able writers. There can be no doubt that l.ord 
Dalhousie's hasty and unjust annexations Imd rani^cni 
inriuential chiefs aj'ainst theHritish power in Iiulia, and 
hatl spreat.! a well-founded alarm among otheis, whose 
tuni might come next. These men found the sepoy an 
easy instrument in their hands, and the introduction of 
the Enfiehl rille in the place of the old ‘ Rrown Hess ' 
enabled them to whisper a story that the Hritisli 
Govennnent intended outrage on the religion of the 
Himhi ami the Musjdman alike by the use of a caj-tridei* 
greased with the fat of the hog and the cow. 'Fhe alarm 
spreail like wildfiix*; sepoys broke out in open mutiny : 
and the whole country was in Haine. 

Then followed dee<]s of liorror and of ciiieltv, on 
one side as on the other, which nee<l not Imj nairated in 
this work. In the words of an impartial historian, 
whom we have cpiotetl before: ‘'I'he contest seemed to 
lie between two savage races, capable of no thought but 
tluit, regardless of all justice or mercy, their enemies 
should lie exterminaletl. Deeds of cruelty on one siile 
and the otller were |x;i'|K.*tmtetl, over which it is neccs.sarv 
to draw a veil, and a spirit of blocKithirsty itcklessiiess 
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was exhibited which, in calmer times, fills the mind with 
horror.'* 

It is onr pleasing duty to rccoixl that, in the midst of 
the storm of anger and indignation which raged among 
Englishmen in India at this period, there was one man 
who remained tme to the dignity of his post and to 
the principles of Ihitish justice. Ix>nl Dalhousie was 
sncceedeil in 18.'>6 by Lord C’anning, son of the great 
George Canning who had virtually gnideil the nlfaii-s 
of Great Itntain fn»m 182ii to 1827, and had fought 
for the emancipaliim <»f the Catholics and the in- 
de|K‘ndence of Greece. When the son of sneli a 
father wjus app4>int«l Governor-Genci-al of India, ami 
was entertained by the Court of Dimdoi's at a 
bamptel, he ulteixal those memorable and almost pro- 
phetic words which have now bwome historic: ‘I wish 
for a pearefnl lime 4)f otiice; but 1 cannot forgi*t that 
in onr Indian Emjiirc that greatest of all blessings; 
depends upon a greater varict}’ of chanco.s and a more 
pmarious tenure than in any other (juarter of the : 
globe. Wc must not forget that in the sky of India, 
serene as it is, a small cloud may arise, at first no 
bigger than a man's liand, hut wliich, gi'owing bigger 
and bigger, may at last thi*CAten to overwhelm us with 
inin,' 

A\Tien the great cloud arose, a year after C’anning's 
airival in India, Canning behaved as his great father 

* Rot. Dr. Fmok Bright^s ‘ nistorj' o£ England,’ Period IV. 
(London, IHDS), p. SSH. 
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might have behavetl under similar circvimstancos. In 
the midst of almost univei'sal frenzy, he remaineil un- 
moved. ‘ There is a rabid and indiscriminate vindictive- 
ness abroatl,' he wTotc to the Queen in September, IS.jT, 
‘even among those who ought to set a better examj)le. 
. . . Not one man in ten seems to think that the lianir- 


ing or sliooting forty or fifty thousand men can be 
otherwise than pmcticable aiul rigid.' ‘For God's 
sake,’ he wi-ote to I^oitl Granville aboid the end of the 
same year, ‘ raise your voice and stop this ! As long as 
I have breath in my body, I will puivue >io other policy 
than that I have been following: not oidy f‘>r the 
reason of e.xpcdiency and policy above stattnl, but 
because it is immutably just. I will not govern in 
anger. Justice, and that as stem, as inllexible, as law 
and might can make it, I will <leal out. Ihd I will 
never allow an angry and undiscriminating act or wort! 
to proceed from the Government of India as long us I 
am responsible for it.' 


'Phis is noble, and almost sublime. But what is 
perhaps .still more touching is his zealous fear for the 
reputation and good name of his countrymen, even at 
the %ery moment when they wei-c as-sailing him with 
bitter invectives for his unfaltering moderation and 
justice. On one occasion, when the outcry against 
lx>rd Canning was bitter and vehement, he showcnl the 
Licutcnaid-Govcrnor of Bengal some papei's illustrating 
the brubdity of some of the K{)eciai tribunals. The 
Lieutenant-Governor urged their publication, by way 
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of reply to his caluninmtors. * No/ said I-oixl Canning, ' 
locking up the papers in his drawer; ‘I haxi rather 
sulnnit to any oblo(|uv than publish to the world what 
would so terribly ilisgi'ace niv country’ men.' Such was 
the <''i‘oat Ein^'lishnmn who was at the helm of afraii*s in 
India in 1S57, ami by whom the Indian Mutiny was 
eveiitimllv ijiielled. 

The Iinlian Mutiny sealed the fate of the East India 
('otnpaiiv. 'rhe RJt'ftt extension of the Hritish Empii-o 
in India had su«jgeste<l to thonghlful minds in England 
the tlesirability of bringing the administration ilireclly 
iimlor the Crown. It was felt that n Company which 
was originally formed of traders eoiild not 1m? the 
nilei-s of a vast empire. The jmwer of the ('oin|mny, 
too, hn<l been mlneed from time to time, and it was 
felt that no useful ohjwt was gaine<l by keeping alive 
that venemhie hut puqmselcss institution any longer. 
The Indian Mutiny empha.sized this feeling, and Eord 
Palmerston now introduced his India Bill, transferring 
the Government of India fmin the East India Company 
to the Crown. Hut the gi-ent Minister was not destined 
to CHITY out this men.sure ; an niiex|)ected incident drove 
him from office. An attempt was made against the 
life of the Emperor of the FVench, and it wa.s dis- 
covered that the chief cojjspirator, Orsini, had pre- 
pared his plans in England. Lord Palmerston proposed 
to alter the law, and to make conspiracy to niunler 
a felony. 'Plus np{)eared to the English nation an 
undue submission to French demands. Tlie Bill was 
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defeated in the House of Commons, nntl Palinei-ston 
resi^ied. 

Lord Derby formed a Conservative Ministry in 
February, 1858, and prepared his India Rill, whicli, 
however, was a failure. It was then piopose<l that 
the principles should be discussed in the House, and 
tliat a Bill, the joint production of both parties, should 
be introduced. This was done, and the new Rill was 
passed in Aujriist, 1858. The Ea.st India Company 
ceased to exist, and theii- territoines ami powers weiv 
vested in the Queen. 

On November 1, 1858, a gi-eat Darhar was held in 
Allahabad, and smaller Durlmrs were held in other- 
district towns in India, in wliich the famous proclama- 
tion, announcing' that the Quecii hml assumed the 
govei*nment of India, was read in the midst of the 
acclamations of the people. Ami elderly men in India 
still recall with pleasure, and narrate to their children, 
the s|jectacle.s which they witnessed forty veal’s ago, 
connected with the transfer of India from the (ompany 
to the Crown.* 

It was proclaimed then, in eloquent words, that 
justice and religious toleration would guide the Queen's 

* The prenent writer has pleasant recolIoctioD!! of the Durbar 
in a Bengal district town which be attended on this occasion. 
Cheers from thonsandH of men accosted the me.HAage that the 
Queen bad assumed the government of India; and Br&bmans 
held Qp their sacred thread and uttered a ble&sing which has come 
to l>e true — Mahdrdnl Dirghajibl Haun, i.t., ‘ May the Great 
Queen live long.* 
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policy. An amnosty was f^ntetl to all who had risen 
against the Company's rule, except those implicated 
ill murders. The Governor-General of India became 
also the N’iceroy of India. Non-officials, European 
and Indian, were admitted to le^slative councils to 
represent the wishes of the people. The Company’s 
army was amalgamated with the Queen'.s anny. 'I'hc 
Sadar Courts of Calcutta, llomlmv, ami Madnus were 
umalgamatcd with the Supreme Courts of those Pi-esi- 
ilencies, and were calltnl High Courts. In the following 
year the pitiful plea by which Dalhousie hod annexed 
so many Provinces was swept away, and the right of 
Indian princes and chiefs to adopt heii's on failure of 
natural heii's was recognised. 

Many useful and beneficent measures were passed 
during the lemaining yearn of Ixnxl Canning's rule in 
India. The Indian criiiiinal law was codified in that 
remarkable work at which Macaulay had assisted — 
the Indian Penal Code. The Civil and CVimiiml 
Procedure Codes were also drawn up. But important 
ns these measures ore, they sink into insignificance 
when comparetl with those greater measures which 
I^rd Canning adopterl to ameliorate the condition of 
the mosses in India— the agricultural population. Lord 
Cornwallis had pennanently scttleil the revenue which 
the Government demanded from the landlords of Bengal. 
Lord Canning passed the famous Act of 1859, by which 
he restrained the landloi-ds from demanding undue en- 
hancement of rents from cultivators. Thus the beneficent 
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work of Comwallis was completed, and the protection 
which had been ^'antcd by him to the landlords was 
extendetl to the cultivators. 

Another noble and generous work was attempted 
by I,<oril Canning. A tenible famine tlesolated the 
North-Western Provinces of India in 18G0. Such 
relief as it was possible to organize was organized ; and 
when the calamity wjus over, the new N'iceroy tried to 
seek out the true preventive for such calamities. 'J'o 
an earnest and sympathetic admiiiisti-alor like Cunning 
the tnn* remedy revealed itself at once. He marked 
that at each recurring land settlement (he Govern- 
ment could increase its demaiul from the produce of 
the land. He marked that the extension of cultiva- 
tion and imjirovcincnt in the prices of crops could not, 
under such a system, benefit the Indian tenant as it 
would benefit the llritish farmer. He compix-hemled 
that under this system the people of India could save 
nothing, and could have nothing to fall back upon 
in ycxirs of bad harvest. And he had the courage to 
recommend tliat the Permanent Settlement, which had 
proved so beneficial to the people of Rengal, should 
be extended to other parts of India. 

The Seci-ctoiy of State for India accepted this wise 
and liberal view, and authorized Permanent Settle- 
ments to Ije granted to estates in parts of the country 
where a full and fair rate had been imposed under 
existing .settlements. And he concluded his memorable 
despatch by describing tlie proposal as ‘ a measure 
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ilictnted by sotnul policv, aiul cnlculateil to ftccelerale 
the development of the ivsonives of India, and to insjire 
in tlie hi^iiest dejiixM? the welfare and contentment »»f 
all classes of lier Majesty's subjects in tlic country.' 

Had l.onl C’aiininjj lived live years lon'jer, India 
ini|;ht have i*oceivtHl the inuch-covetetl boon. Hut the 
«ricat statesman dicil in 18{)2, shortly after his ix-turn 
from India, and his larj{e-hearte<I wiseloin was not 
iidu-riteel by his succc*ssoj's, 'rhe proposal was ilis- 
cusscd for twenty ycaj-s, and linallv abamloneel in 

» * ft 

Hut the terrible famine which has ovei-takcn the whole 
of Norllu-rn India in the pix'sent year will convince 
’ f unhiasstnl aiul impartial jinlj^es that the decision of 
j ^ '“'wis a I'evismu, and that the remedy proposed 

I ; by tile IIinI and «;reatest of India's N’icfroys is the only 
J it-medy for bettering the condition of the mass of the 
ij peo}>li> in India. 

'I'lie beneliccnl administration of Ixu^l ('anning had 
a moral t-llect on the pj-»>gix*ss of tlie people, and we 
will pause for a moment to speak of their intellectual 
and moral ctdluix* during this )>eriod. 

It was during (‘mining's administration that the 
givat ix’former and scliolar of Hengjd, Iswar (’hamlm 
\'idya.sagar, undertook those social aiul literary i-eforms 
j which have endeare<l his name among liis countrymen. 

I It wtis during ('anning'sndministrntinn that thegix*atest 
modern ]»oet of India, Madhu Sudan Datta, compo.sed 
his noble epic in the Hengal language. An Indian 
lawyer, Kama Prasad Uai, son of the eminent Ham 
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Mohan Rai of whom wc have sjiokoii in another 
chapter, was appointed a Judge of the newly -created 
High Court of Calcutta. The Civil Service of India 
had l)een thrown open to competition, ainl the first 
hatch of Indian youths came to England to com- 
pete for this service during Canning's administra- 
tion. One of then* succeeded in the examination of 
1862; other Indian students qualified themselves for 
the Bar; and the steady increa.se in the number of 
Indian stmlents who have come to Englainl during the 
bust thirty yeui-s has drawn Italia closer to Englaiul, 
aial has helped in the spread of English ideas among 
the e<lucate<l clas.se.s of India. 


Ix>rd Elgin succeedetl I..oitl Canning in 1862, hut 
<lied in India in the following year. He was succeeded 
by Sir John Ltiwjence, who batl .siivtsl the l*unjid) during 


the Mutiny. Ijiwieiice’s foreign policy has lKH!ti well 
de.scrilK'd as ‘ maste r ly i nactivity,' u policy which Lord 
Palmerston himself was steadily pursuing in Eurojw 
dunng the closing yeairs of his life. Loul Pabiierslint 


had become Prime Minister for the second time in 18.59, 
after the fall of the Derby Ministry. Great events 
were now taking place in Europe and in America, but 
Lord Palmerston, whatever his .sympathies miglit have 
been, declined to be drawn from an attitude of strict 
neutrality. 

The fii-st and the greatest event of the period was the 
War of Italian Independence. 'The French Emjwror 
first helped the Italians, and then deserted them in hi.s 
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own way ; but the Italians succeeded in the object 
of their long endeavour'. The fii-st Italian Parliament 
met in 1861, and ^■ictor Emmanuel a.ssumed the title of 
the King of Italy. Loitl Palmerston sympathized with 
the Italians, hut did not render any active help. 

^Vhen the Civil War broke out between the Northern 
and Southern States of America, Loixl Palmerston 
maintained the same neutrality. * ITie only thing to 
do, he said, ‘ seems to l>e to lie on our oars, and to give 
no pi-etcxt to the Washingtonians to quarrel with us, 
while on the other hand we maintain our rights and 
those of our fellow-countrymen.’* The war was clusc<I 
in 18G5, and the States ren)aine<1 united. 

In 18GJJ the tyranny of the Hussian authoritias 
drove the Poles into insuirectiog:; The action of the 
Kussian Govennnent was .dpscrib^' by J.oi*d Napier, 
the English Ambassador at St fetereburg^ ns ‘a design 
to make a clean s^cep of the Vevolutionary youth of 
Poland.’ I'hc sympathy of England for the oppressed 
Poles, and her disapproval of the policy of Russia, 
found expression in deliate after debate in both Houses 
of Parliament, and Lonl Russell went so far ns to lay 
tlown six points embodying a |>erfcct amnesty and com- 
plete constitutional arrangements. But England would 
go no farther, and when the French Emperor made a 
proposal to take action in the matter, Lord Palmerston 
refused to join. The remonstrance of England was 

* ‘ Viscoant Palmerston, K.a.,' by the Jlarquib of Loroe, K.T. 
(London, 180S), p. 90Q. 
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useless when unsupportctl by forte, and the Polish 
insuri-cction was crushetl by Russia with cruel ami 
barbarous severity. Men and women weit' Hogged, 
shot, and hangctl, and droves of prisoncis, including 
the riower of the Polish youth, were exiletl to Siberia, 
or perished on the way under the hard>liips they 
suffered. 

The Danish War excitetl still greater resentment 
in England. Bismarck demanded the annexation 
of Schleswig-Holstein to Germany. England sym- 
jmthized with Deiiimu'k, and the recent marriage of 
the Prince of Wales with u Danish Princess had drawn 
closer the relations iK-tween the two countries. A 
conference was held in London in 1864, but did little 
good. The French Emperor, who had been hurt bv 
England's refusal to join him in support of Polaml, 
now refused to join England in suj)port of Den- 
mark. There was absolutely nothing for it but 
to leave the Danes alone. ‘ We absUiincd,' explained 
Lord Palmej-ston, ‘ in taking the field in ilefencc of 
Denmark for many reasons — from the season of the 
year, from the sniallnass of our urniv, and the great risk 
of a failure in a struggle with all Germany by land.'* 
Denmark, uiLsupporled, fought and was beaten, and 
the duchies were cedetl to Prussia ami Austria. 

The non-intervention of England in the cause of 
Denmark aroused bitter feelings among a section of the 

* * Viscount Pulmcrstoa, K.G.,' by the Marquis of Lorno, K.T. 
(London, 1802), p. 211. 
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English people, speciallv as England had been prose- 
cuting her little wars in the East. There was a third 
Chinese war in 1859 and I860, by which England 
obtained a favourable treaty. 'ITiere was a Ja})anese 
war in 1862, and Japanese ports were opened to trade. 
Ami there was an Ashaistee war in IBGL which was 
not skilfully managed, and English tix>ops fell a prey 
in large numbers to the pestilential climate. Mr. 
Disraeli altackc<l the Government on the Danish 
(juestion, and urgitl that * the coui'se ])ursue<l by 
Government has failc<l to maintain their avowed policy 
of upholding the iiide]>cndencc and integrity of Den- 
mark, and lnis IowcixhI the just intluence of the country 
in the capitals of Europe.’ And Sir .lohn Hay atlackeil 
the Guvenimcnt in ix*feix‘nce to the unskilful manage- 
ment of the Ashantee AVar, ami exclaimed that ‘the 
ix'sponsibilily lies on the C’ahinet, the men who had 
Iwtmyed Denmark and truckled to Germany, who had 
convulsed China and dcviusbile<l .Japan.' 

Such were the bitter charges which were brought 
against the veteran statesman, whose long career was 
now <lrawing to a clo.se. In October, 1865, Dol'd 
Palmei'ston diwl at the ri|>c age of eighty-one. He 
had entered l*arliamcnt in 1807, and had been Secre- 
tary at War when England was lighting with the great 
Hnnaparle. He was Foreign Secretary when the Reform 
Bill wn.s pns.scd and when the Queen a-scended the throne. 
He was Home Secretary when the Crimean War broke 
out, and be concluded that war as Prime Minister. 
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And he remained the Prime Minister of England from 
1855 to his death in 1865, barring a short intenal of 
one year. It may truly be said of him that he had 
more influence in shaping the foreign policy of England 
in Euro|)e and in the East, during the lifetime of nearly 
two generations, than any other man in England. And 
Englishmen were proud of him, and of his never-failing 
zeal in upholding the interests and the influence of 
England throughout the world. 



CHAPTER IV. 


TBE AGE OF DISRAELI AND GLADSTONE. 

1805 — 

Thk cry for rcfonii was hcai-ti once more in Englaiul. 
As early as 1852, Loitl John Hus.sell hail attempted a 
further extension of the sulfi-age by a Reform Hill, but 
he was tumcil out of office befoi-e it proceetled further. 
A second Refonn Hill hail been introduced by him in 
1854, but was withdrawn on the outbreak of the Crimean 
War. Mr. Disraeli had then framed a Reform Bill 
under Ix)nl Derby's Government in 1859, but the Bill 
contained little of real refonn, and it failetl. 

Loixl Russell had again introduced a fresh Refonn 
Bill under Palmerston's Government in 1860; but 
Lord Palmerston himself was lukewarm or hostile, and 
the Bill had to be withdrawn. It was then felt that 
there would be no more talk about refonns as long os 
Lord Palmenton lived, llic amusing story is often re- 
peated, that when Lord Palmerston was asked by his 
butcher why he and his colleagues did not bring in 
a new Refonn Bill, the Prime Minister answered, 
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‘ Because we are not ^eese !' Aitleiit i-efonners 
under the controlling inHuence of the cvnical old >Uites. 
man. Bishop AVilherforce wrote in 18()3; ‘ 'I'hat 

wretched Pam seems to me to get woi-sc ami woi-se. 
'I'hei'e is not a particle of veracitv or noble feeling that 
I have ever been able to trace in him. He manages the 
House of Coininons by debauching it, making all parties 
laugh at one another.' But, nevertheless, the large class 
of Palmerston's admirers liketl the veteran statesman, 
who mocked at enthusiasm, wlio keenly supporteil 
England s interests abroad, and who jocosely burked 
all efforts for reform at home. Thei-e wjis one eaniest 
man especially who was bent on reform, ami wlioni 
Palmerston luoke<l upon with some distrust. Once he 
said to l..ord Shaftesbury: ‘Glatlstone will soon hare 
it ail his own way ; and, whenever he gets luv place, 
we shall have some strange doings.' 

Ixjrd Palmerston died in 18(15, and then Mr. Glad- 
stone had it ‘all his own way.’ Ix)rd .John Rus.sell, the 
aged statesman who hatl spent half his life in endeavoui's 
after reforms, now became Prime Minister, and Mr. 
Gladstone infroducetl his Reform Bill in March, 18()(). 
Once more the Reform Bill was ill received. Con- 
servatives and Moderate Liberals combine<l against it, 
and formed, in Mr. Bright's words, the Cave of Adullaui, 
into which was invited everyone who was in distress and 
everyone who was discontented. 

The Cave increased in strength, and Mr. Gladstone 
saw there was little hope of the Bill being passed. 'Vhis 

7—2 
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louscil him to the utmost, ami in wiiuhnK up the debate 
on the second reading, on April 2S. ^Ir. Gladstone made 
one of those gix*nt speeches which mark epochs in the 
history of the Hritish rarlianicnt. I’orcseeing the fate 
of his Hill, he concluded his impassionctl speech with 
words which have become memorable for all age : 

‘ 'rime is on our side. The gix-at social forces which 
move ouwanls in their might and nia)est_v, and which 
the tumult of our debates docs not fora moment imptxle 


or disturb— those great social fonx-s aix- against you ; 
they are nmi^halletl on our side ; and the l>anner which 
we now carry in this light, though pcrhaiis at some 
moment it may droop over our sinking heads, yet it 
soon again will limit in the eye of Heaven, and it will 
be borne by tbe firm luuuis of the united people of the 
tluxx* kingiloms, jH.*rlmps not to an easy, but to a certain. 


and to a not fur ilistant, victory.' 

'I'be speech had its eflect, ami the secoml reading was 
carried by a majority of live. This showetl, however, 
that the ultimate fate of the Bill was sealed ; mid the 
Government was defeatctl shortly after, and ix*signed. 
'I'lie scenes of 18532 wei-u then ixsjieatcd. Ten thousand 
people ossemhleil in 'I'nifalgar Sipmre, and voted for 
reform. Great meetings were held in the large towns 
of the Northern and Midland txiunlies, and pressed for 
refonn. Gladstone's name was i'eix‘iv«l everywhere witli 
tumultuous acclamation. He had bec'ome the popular 
hero of the day ; he was hailed us the leader of 


the progressive party. 
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The (lonmnds of Ihe people were not lujule in vain. 
Ixjrd Derby formed a new iMiiii>ili v, and Mr. Disraeli 
introduced a Keforni ilill. The nioix* ardent ( on- 
>orvatives were "rievwl, and Lord C’mnborne (alter- 
wai-ds I.AJrd Salisbury) i-csi«'ne<l his place tus Iiulian 
Secretary, ami attacked Mr. Disraeli in the (^imricrh/ 
Jifvteii'. But Mr. Dismeli wjis helples.s ; the Con- 
servatives could not hold together without j^mnlin;; a 
reform, aiul a reform such as Mr. (iladstone wanted. 
Mr. Disraeli's Bill was motUHerl in all important jroints 
at the dictation of Mr. (Tladstone, and when the Bill 
went up to Ihe House of Ia>rds the Duke of Bucclcuch 
humorously ix'iiiarked that the only wijnl of the original 
Bill which ixunaincil unaltercxi wjis the fii'st woul, 
‘ Whekk.vs.' The Bill w;vs p:e>.scil in August, 1HG7,* 
and ^Ir. Disraeli prided himself that he hiul ‘ dishe<l 
the Whigs.' 

On the continent of EurojK* a givat event had taken 
|>lace in 18()6. Bismarck stemlily pursued his policy to 
unite Gerinaiiy under the lca<lei'shi|> of lh’u.s.sia, and the 
war with Austria which broke out in 18(10 promoted 
the object he had in view. A j>cacc was concluded after 
the great battle of Sadowa, the existing German Bund 
was di.ssolvcd, and Austria withdrew front the new 
arrangements of Germany. A Northeni anti a Southern 
German confederacy were formed ; and l*ru.ssia, in- 
corporating Hanover and other northern Statc.s in her 

* Tbo Bill ({ranlcil household suffrage in the boroogbs, aod a 
£12 frauchiao in the coantics. 
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dominions, becAme the leader of the Northern Con- 
fe<lei-ncy. England nmintained a |K)licy of neutrality 
as before. She hod u little war of her own in Abyssinia, 
which was brought to a satisfactory conclusion by Napier 
at Magdala in 1867. The cost of the war was enormous, 
and a port of it was debited to India, under the plea 
that the necessity of the war hml arisen chieHy from 
the effect which the impunity of the King of Abyssinia 
wotild have upon the Eastern mind, and therefore on 
the interests of the Indian Empire ! The debiting of 
the cost of an African war to India was bod; the 
argument used to justify it was worse. 

1.01x1 John Uusseir.s task was done when the Ueform 
[till of 1867 vvas passed, and the aged statesman, now 
in his seventy-sixth year, retired from |K>litics. In the 
following February Lord Derby rosigned his Vremier- 
ship on account of his failing health. The ancient 
Icadei's of Parliament thus retirexl from the scene one 
by one, and left the field o])cn to those who have been 
the Icadei's of our generation. It is remarkable that 
while wc had six Prime Ministers during the firet 
thirty years of the Queen's reign — Melbourne, Peel, 
Uusscll, Derby, Aberdeen, and Palmerston — wc have 
only had four Prime Ministers during the next 
thirty years of her reign — Disraeli, Gladstone, Salis- 
bury, and Rosebery. 

I.K)ixl Derby's I'csignation was accepted in Febiuary, 
1868, and Mr. Disraeli was a])|}ointed Prime Minister. 
His tenure of office on this occasion was, however, short. 
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The question of the Irish Church came up for discussion, 
and Mr. Gladstone introduced three resolutions, declaring 
that, in the opinion of the House, the Irish Church 
should cease to exist. The Government was defeated 
in the <lebates, and at the new elections, which took 
place in the latter end of the year, the Liberals had a 
majority of over a hundred. The Conservative Ministry 
lesiffned, and Mr. Gladstone became Prime Minister in 
December, 1868. The Duke of Argyll became the 
Indian Secretary ; John Bright was President of the 
Boaitl of Trade; Mr. l.owe ami Mr. Goschen, and 
I.x>rds liartington and Uipon, Dufterin and Kimberley 
were in the Cabinet. 

The history of the next live years is a history of 
great reforms. A strong Lil>eral spirit inspiml the 
Ministry and the nation alike, and Liberal mca.sures 
were passed in quick succession. On Maixh 1, 1869, 
Mr. Gladstone introduced his momentous Bill for the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church in a great speech 
of three hours, and Mr. Bright supported it in a sj>cech 
of iulinite beauty and pathos. The second reading was 
carried by a majority of over a hundred, and the Bill 
was piissed into law in July. 

Next came Mr. Gladstone's Bill to reform the Irish 
land laws. The crying need for tlie reform harl been 
felt for over a quarter of a century, but the influence 
of landloixls was great, and had hitherto obstructed 
legislation. Half measures, worse than no measui-cs, 
had l>cen adopted to relieve the distressed Irish tenant, 
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blit legislntoi's ha<l shrunk from ljv>to«ing on him any 
>oTt of tenant-right. ‘Tenant-right was landlord's 
wrong,' Ixjitl Palniei-sloii had si»id, in his bantering 
manner, and this sorry jcst was consideitxl as the final 
word on the controvei>.y. But a state.snmn of adifTerent 
.stamp had now undertaken to mlress the wrongs of the 
Irish tenants. Mr. Glailstone's object wa.s to protect 
the tenant from eviction n.s long as he paid his rent, 
and to sei’ui-c to him the value of improvements which 
his industry had made ; and the proposed protection 
was therefoiX! not unlike that which Lonl Canning had 
bestoweil on Bengal tenants over ten before. The 
Rill wa.s introduce<l in February, 1870, and wa.s passed 
in the same year. 

In the same year was introduceil the great measure 
for a national and compulsory system of elementary 
wlucution. Mr. Foi-ster's Bill met with great opposi- 
tion, and there was prolonged discussion as to deUiil.s, 
but the English nation had made up their minds on 
the subject. The Bill was at last passetl, providing 
school accommodation for all the children in England, 
and exerting pix?s.surc on parents to fulfil their duty 
in training tlieir cliildren. The beneficent I'esults of 
this great measure arc obvious after the lapse of a 
ijuartcr of a century. Foreigners who were in England 
before 1870, and who ore revisiting the country now, 
find a striking and remarkable change for the better, 
not only in the general conduct and manners, but 
also in the habits of pmdcnce and foivsight and in 
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the moral behaviour, of the lower clas.sc,s in Eng- 
land.* 

Other reforms followctl in the suctx*e(ling yeai*>. 'File 
long-vexed question of reUgiou.s test.s at the Univeivities 
was settled ; tlie abolition of purchn.se in the army 
wa-s deci'ee<l ; the army wa.s rt“organi/cHl and the 
country was divided into dislricl.s with centra! dcpdt.s 
for the home battalions; and the C'ivil Service was 
thrown of>en to public competition. Hut the country 
was Incoming tired of the Liberal (iovermnent. 
Foi-stcr's Ballot Hill wa.s thrown out bv the Lord.s 
in 1871, but was ])a.s.sed in the following year; Mr. 
Goschen's Bill for the reform of local government and 
taxation was thrown out ; Mr. I.^we's propoMHl tax on 
matches, introduced with the punning motto, E.v lurr 
Iticellum, %vas opposed and thrown out. The foreign 
policy of the Government w<ls also strongly criticised. 

The great Franco-rni.vsiuii \Vnr broke out in 1870. 
'Ihe French Emperor, who had come to he rcgaixieti 
with distrust by all Euro{>can Powers, wa.s hurled from 
his throne. The Empire was abolished, and a Fiench 
Republic was proclaimed. The King of Pi*us.sia assumed 
the title of Emperor of Germany, and all German States 
were to some extent united under him. Two Fi'cnch 

* The present writer bad the good fortune to bo in England 
in Iho stirring years 1808, 1809 and 1870 ; and nothing has 
iroprevsod him more, in ro-visiting England in the niDctic.”, than 
the remarkable change in the lower classes. The worst signs of 
degradation which one noticed in the lowest classes thirty years 
ago Bccm to have altogether disappeared. 
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provinces were wrested from France, and added to 
Germany. England hail remained neutral during the 
war, and her conduct %vas sharply criticised. 

Uussia threw off the restrictions imposed upon her 
after the Cnmenn War by neutralising the Black Sea, 
and England could take no action to prevent this. 
America deinaiule<l compensation for loss inflicte<l on 
her by privateers fitted out in England; the Alabama 
claims were submitted to arbitration, and the verdict 
went against England. All thc.se events lowered the 
popularity of the Government, although its action in 
each of these cases was strictly correct. Finally, a 
fresh Ashantee War broke out in 1873, and it was 
after immense difficulty brought to a successful con- 
clu.sion by Sir Garnet Wolseley. But Gladstone's 
ministry had fiillcn in the meantime, llie Parliament 
hjid Ijcen diasulvetl, the Conservatives had a majority 
of fifty after the new elections, and Mr. Disraeli became 
Prime Minister in 1874. 

The first administration of Mr. Gladstone, which 
closed in 1874, was contcin|>oraneous with the rule, 
in India, of two of the ablest and best Viceroys who 
have ever gone out to that de])endcncy since it |>assed 
under the direct rule of the Crown. Lord Mayo, who 
succeeded Sir John Lawrence in 1869, was an Irish 
nobleman, remarkably well fitted for the post of on 
Indian Viceroy. Noble and courtly in his demeanour, 
genial and affable in his manners, he won a larger 
shaa* of personal love and respect than ordinarily falls 
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to the lot of GoveiTior-Generals in India. His stron" 
common-sense and generous instincts were a sifer jjuide 
in the complications of Indian administration than a 
niei’c knowle<l"c of details acejiiired by lonp residence 
in India, and his indefatigable industry in the cause 
of the welfare of the people whose concerns Ije ad- 
ministered enabled him to efi'ect improvement ii\ 
various departments. The immense extension of roads, 
railways, and canals which ttmk place under his ad- 
ministration greatly <levelope<l the resources of the 
country, while his provincial decentrali/jition .scheme 
nifust‘<l fresh life into the mhninistration of the tliHerent 
I'n)viiiccs. It is sad to contemplate that an n.vsas.siirs 
knife terminated his noble and useful care-er at Port 
Hlair in 1872. 


He wa.s succeede<l by I^nl Northbrook, an adminis- 

tiater of Liberal principles and strong practical sense 

which lea its impress on his Indian ndiiiinistration 

A famine broke out in Debar in 1874, and to Ia>vc 

Northbrook belongs the credit of having, for the HinI 

lime in the history of British Imlia, succc-c-ded com 

plelely in relieving distress and preventing deaths ii 

an Indian famine. AlU-i the famine w.ls over, Ih, 

I nine of Wales visiUxI India in 1875-7(), and th^ 

outburst of loyalty which the visit evoketl from a! 

sections of the people in all |»irU of India forms on 

of the most memorable events of modern Indiai 
ni.Htory. 

Mr. Disraeli had become Prime Minister in 187-J 
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and a clmn^c* came over the spirit of England policy 
towaixls AfghatiisUui. The policy of maintaining that 
country as a Ntroiig, imlejX'iidcnt hut friendly Slate 
had Ix-en juccpted hy Miccessive Viceroys — I^iwienco, 
Mayo, and Ntndhhrook — and Inul lu-en consistently 
acte<l upon. Hut a new policy wjis now mooted, viz., 
that English agents should Iw est»d)lishc*d in the heart 
of Afghanistan in order to lamtit*! that power more 
cflcctually. LonI Salishury, imw Scrrolary of State for 
India, sent a despatch cmbotlying the new policy in 
.lannarv, 1HT5. Lott! Northbrook, strong in the 
.strength of his own convictions, remonstrated. In 
the following l‘f again diffeied from the Secietary 
of Stiitc on the iinancial policy of India. lie ivceived 
a censure, and ix'signeil. 

Ix)ixl Lytton wius then sent out to India, enlrusU'd 
with the <hity of giving edWt to the new policy towaixls 
Afghani.staii. lie had instructions to tind an cNcn.sc 
for sending a mission to Kabul, and for insisting on 
the keeping of an Kngli.sh ivsidcnt in Afghanistan. 
'Die mistake which pi'evious Governor-Gencmls hatl 
guarded agitinst was now I'ommitted. 

The first great act of Ix)rd Lytton in India was, how- 
ever, au.spieious, and cailc<l forth an outburst of loyalty 
from the Indian |)Cople. On January 1, 1877, Lonl 
Lytton pi-oclaiincd to the princes and people of India 
that the Queen of England had assumed the august 
title of the Empress of Indio. This was announced to 
an imperial assemblage in the historic town of Delhi, 
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and it was also announced in similar meetings in every 
district town in India. But while the gitait llle^sage 
was thus notifietl amidst circumshunces of i)oinp mid 
splendour, the shadow of a great famine was alieadY 
darkening over Southern India. Crops had failed 
through want of seasonable ruin, and the measures 
taken to j-elieve the jKm}>le were inntle(|uate. The 
disaster 'miw' to be the most tenible and fatal which 
has ever visited India within this century, and five 
mUlion.i of the population of India dietl from starvation, 
or from diseases caused by in.sufficieiit nourishment. 
The destruction of life from the most calamitous oml 
prolongc-tl wars pales before this great and terrible 
disaster, the like of which has not been known in the 
modem history of any other country or nation. 

In the following year Ixn-d Lytton declai-ed war 
against Kabul. He hatl trietl to gain his object by 
negotiations, and hutl failetl ; and to his demand that 
an English representative shouhl be ix*ceivetl in 
Afglumistan the ruler of that country had replied by 
a recpiest for the relaxation of that condition. In the 
meantime, the Amir hod received a Ru.ssian mission, 
and an English mission with an escort of over 1,000 
men had bc*en i*efused. 'Hie result was war. The 
Prime Minister of England, now Lord Beaconslield, 
disclosed that the true object of the war was to form a 
‘ scientific frontier.' 

Tlie British army was completely successful, and the 
Amir tied, only to die. His son, V ukub Khan, presented 
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Ijiinself at the Uritisli camp, and signed the Treaty of 
Gundamuck in May, 1879. The Indian Government 
agreetl to pay the Amir i?G0,0{)0 a year, and the Amir 
ced«l the ‘ scientific frontier,' and agreed to allow a 
Bntish representative to reside in Kabul. Hie treaty 
gave rise, as on a previous occasion, to a false sense of 
security, and a British resident was sent to i-eside in 
Kabul* 

In September the terrible news was received that the 
British resident with his escort hatl been murdered. A 
fresh invasion of Kabul took place in October, and a 
new Amir, Abdur Uahman, was placed on the throne. 
In 1880 the Conservative Government was overthiown 
in England, and lord Lytton resigned bis post in 
India, ami was .succeeded by Lord Ripon. A defeat of 
the British ariny at Maiwand was promptly retrieved by 
General Roberts by a splendid victory, and os soon as 
inattci's were a little settled the English withdrew from 
Afghanistan. 

The enormous cost of this Afglian war has been 
succeeded by a steady increase in the cost of tlie Indian 
army, mainly owing to the extension of the Indian 
frontier. The requirements of the imperial policy of 
England with reference to Russia have also caused on 
increase in the strength of the Indian army, so os to 
allow of a powerful field army being placed beyond 
the Indian frontier, in addition to the army required to 
keep internal peace in India. It is neither equitable nor 
possible fur India to meet all this additional expenditure. 
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The extreme poverty of the people of Inilia is becoming 
patent ever}' day, and the adniinistmtion of the coiinlry 
is now virtually staiwed to meet the growing imperial 
expenditure. 'I'he developments which have taken 
place in the frontier policy of India, during the lost 
twenty years, under the direction of Her Majesty :* 
Government in England, render it imj>crative that 
England should bear a portion of the cost of maintain- 
ing her Asiatic empire. The proposal has been imule 
by high authorities, and is botii etjuituble and unavoid- 
able, and we will revert to it further on. 

IVhile the Afghan war was going on in the East, 
Euro|>c was the scene of a sanguinary war. .An insnr- 
• rection in Butgana had been ivpressed by Turkey with 
barbarous cruelty, which made all Europe indignant. 
Mr. Glailstone, who had retired from politics .some lime 
before, apiM.-aied once more upon the .scene, and ixnised 
the indignation of the English nation by impa.s.sioned 
.s|>eeches, which were, perhaps, the most powerful that 
even he ever mode. Hu.ssia undertook, single-hamletl, 
the redress of the oppressed Christians in 'lAirkey, and 
declared woi- in 1877. The 'Lurks made a gallant 
resistance, but the Kus.sians eventually triumphed, and 
forced Turkey to conclude the Treaty of San Stefano in 
March, 1878. 

'ITie jealousy of Russia had not die<l out in England. 
A British fleet appearetl in the Sea of Maruiora, and 
7,000 Indian troops were summoned to Malta. 'ITie 
Treaty of San Stefano was submitted for the considera- 
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tio>i of the Powei-s at the Berlin Congress, and the 
Berlin Treaty was signetl in July, 1878. North 
Bvilgaria obtainctl its independence and South Bulgaina 
obtained a sort of self-govenunent ; Servia and Monte- 
negi-o wei-e freetl ; Bosnia and He^zgo^^na were placed 
under Austria ; Batoum and Kais were left to Russia ; 
Greece obtaine<l an improved frontier; and England 
obtained the island of Cyprus. Tlie ‘integrity of, 
Turkey,' thus mutilated, was once more pre.servetl. 

In the meantime, comp1ication.s had arisen in South 
Africa, and the Transvaal was annexed to the British 
dominions in 1877. A war with the Zulus followetl in 
the next year, and a British force was destreyed by the 
Zulus at Isandlana early in 1879. The disaster was 
retrieved, and the country of the Zulus was divided 
among the leading native chiefs. 

The coui-se of events in Bulgarin, in Afghanistan, 
and in Zululand had greatly impaiml the popularity 
of Ix)rtl Beaconsfield's Government. Air. Gladstone's 
famous ‘Midlothian Campaigji' of 1879 had also shaken 
the Govenjiuent, and when the Parliament was dissolvetl 
in 1880, Mr. Gladstone went forth on his second ‘ Mid- 
lothian Campaign.' ‘ The walls of the Tory Jericho of 
the North went <lown before the blast of his trumpet 
the son of the Duke of Buccleuch, then the most 
notable Scottish peer, wiis defeate<l on his own ground ; 
the Tory party was routed in the North, and only 
nine Conservatives were relumed from Scotland. The 
Liberals were returned to Parliament in an ovenvhelin- 
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ing majority over the Conservatives and the Irish 
Home Rulers combined. The Queen sent for Lord 
Hartington. lx>rd Hartington and Lord Granville 
explained to Her Majesty that the victory was Mr. 
Gladstone's, and that the Liberal pai’ty would be 
satisfied with no other leader. The .same evening 
Mr. Glad.stone ki.ssed hands, and became Prime Minister 
of England for the second time. 

Ireland jigain claimed the attention of ^Ir. Glad- 
stone. A succession of ba<l harve.sts had caused much 
.sufrering and discontent among the tenants. A Land 
Ixuigue wa-s formed which adrisc<l tenant.s not to pay 
rents, and acts of violence were peipetmted. Mr. 
Gla<lstone went, as before, to the root of the matter. 
The Government carried a l..an<l Act in 1881, gi-anting 
what is called the thix.'e P's to tenants — fair i-entH, 
fixity of tenure, and fix^tdom of sale. The I.aml 
Ix?ttgtie was then forcibly suppressed, an<l after the 
murder of Lord Cavendish and Mr. Rurkc in Dublin, a 
strong Crimes Act was passed and firmly administered, 
'llic country wa.s quiet for the next two yeai's. 

But the Liberal administration was greatly impeded 
by the entanglements of foreign wars which were forced 
on Mr. Gladstone. The Boers of the Transvaal chafed 
under the British Government, and rose in rebellion in 
1881. The British force was defeated at Laing's Nek 
and at Majuba Hill, and the Boers secured a sort of 
independence under the suzei'ainty of England. 

In Egypt Arab! Pasha inaugurated the policy of 

8 
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‘ Egypt lor the Egyptians,' and fortified Alexandria and 
massed troo[>s. England inlerlcred, against the «*ishcs 
of njany of the prominent Liberals, and Mr. Bright 
resigned his office rather than be a party to a policy 
of war. Admiral Seymour Iwinbardcd the forts of 
Alexandria, and at Tel-el-Kebir Sir Garnet Wolseley 
crushed Arabi Pasha, who was Unished to Ceylon. 
The power of the Khedive was restored, but the British 
have, since then, continued to occupy Egypt. 

The Egyptian policy of England led to fiesh com- 
plications. The tribes in the Soudan rose under the 
‘ Mah<li,' and a British force was snrroundwl and anni- 
hilatc<l. ITie famous Goixlon was sent to settle matters. 
He reached Khartoum in Eebruary, 1H84. defendwi the 
town against the besicgci-s for one year with exlra- 
oi'dinary energy and resource, and vainly asked for 
succour. In Januai'y, 18S5, Khartoum lell with its 
heroic defender. 

The Liberal Goverament was now doomed, but it 
succeeded in passing one great measure beforx! it laid 
down its power. 'Phe gi-eat Ueform Act of 1832 had 
taken away the jwliticnl jwwer in the country from 
the peers and a limited number of influential families, 
and had vested it in the great middle classes. The 
Reform Act of 1867 had extended the suffrage, and 
had given the working -classes a shai’e in the ad- 
ministration. But it had leR a distinction between 
the boi-oughs and the counties, ami virtually the work- 
ing. classes in the boroughs were allowed a franchise 
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from which the working-classes in the counties were 
excluded. The defect was i-cmc<lietl, and the system of 
rcprcseiitiition was made complete by the thiH Reform 
Act, which placed the votci-s in the counties and tho>c 
in the borough.s on the .same footing. The Loi-ds. at 
first threw out the Bill on the ground that it made 
no provision for tlie reciistiibutioii of .seats. A le- 
distribution scheme had, therefoiv, to lx* introduced, 
and Mr. Gladstone agree<l with Lorti Sjilisbury n.s to 
its detiiils. 'llie Reform Act wjus |w.s.sed in Dccemlxr, 
1884-, and the Reilislributiun Act in the following 
year. Mr. Gladstone rosigtied in June, 1885, an<l 
Lord Salisbury Ix'camc Prime Minister. 

It remains now only to say one or two woitls about 
India during Mr. Ghidstonc's second administration. 
Loitl Ripon had gone out to India with a desiix* to 
govern the country on Libc ml lines, and his admini.stra- 
lion was far-sighted and wise. We have seen befoie 
that he withdrew British troop.s from Kabul after the 
affairR in that country ha<l been settle<l to some extent. 
Me repealed the fetters which his predecessor had 
placed on the vernacular prc.ss of India ; and he 
showed his trust and confidence in the |)eoplc of India 
by introducing a scheme of local self-government. 
The experience and local knowledge of the people 
aie of great value in the administmtion of local afl'airs 
in every Indian district, and Lord Ripon’s measure 
secured this to a somewhat larger extent than had been 
douc before, and thus gave a somewhat wider scope to 

8—3 
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Indians in the management of their own concerns. The 
Municipal Act was also recast, the election ot the 
membci's by the ratc-payei-s was provided for, and 
the membei-s were permitted to elect their own chair- 
man. 

I^rd Canning had gmntetl a substantial protection 
to the cultivators of Bengal in 1859. Tlie Act of 1859 
was revised in 1868, but it hn<l become now necessai-y to 
extend its provisiotis by a frosh Act. Lord Ripon in- 
stituted inquiries in every district, and thus obtained a 
valuable mass of facts and opinions from men who were 
familiar with details, and were competent to s]>cak on 
the subject. On these valuable materials he frnmetl a 
Tenancy Act, which wi\s passed, with some modification, 
hv his successor, I>ord DuH’erin, in 1885. niroughout 
the period of his adininistration, Lord Hipon worked , 
with a to benefit the people placed 

under him; ami his endeavours were crowned with 
success, Hratly in some extension of powci-s to the 
educated |>coplc of India, mid secondly in the ample 
protection given to the uneducated cultivators. 

Lo«l Ripon left India in 1884, amidst manifeslations 
of the people's love and loyalty such ns have been 
seldom witneased in India. And an imaginative and 
grateful Hindu poet, who sings of India reviving under 
the British Rule, records in feeling verse : 

‘ That form, yet fair, with tremor ahakoa, 

As alowly sho rospoasivo wokos 

At Beatiaok’s, CanDioB.'Bt Bipoa's call Y 
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We close oiir storv here, as the events of the last 
twelve veAi's are too fresh fora historical leview. It 1ms 
often been said, and said coiTeetlv, timt India has been 
conc|ueretI, not by the swojxl, hut bv "oo<l "ovenimeut, 
and that she is retained, not by the sworti, hut hy jjood 
' "overninent. The sword is mjuii‘e<l to repivss ocea- 
sional local disturbances anion*? hill trilics, or to keep 
out forei^ invaders; but the swoitl did not concpic*r 
the people, and could not keej) the people for a sinijle 
generation without goo<l govoninient. 'I'he people of 
India, although extremely pacific, are a ])ower, and 
that power was drawn to the support of the Hritish 
rule from the very coinmenceinent liy gootl govennneiit. 
Ill the days of anarchy which succeedeil the IVloguI rule 
ill Iiulia, the pco]>le of India were drawn sjiontaneously 
to the nile which gave tliem security ainl peace, and 
which, in spite of many blunders, is honc^st in its 
purpose, and beneficent in its work. 'I'lie lejtding men 
in Bengal welcomed the British power in the days 
of Clive and Hastings; the village communities of 
Northern Iiulia haile<l the triumphs of the IManpiis 
of Wellesley; and the hara.sse<l pca-santry of Aladnis 
and Bombay 8upporte<l the British power in the days 
of Munro and Elphinstone. 

The history of British conquests is the history of 
popular support, which has never wavered in the cause 
of a cirilized administration. And this popular support 
witnessed no change and no decadence, even when 
mutinous sepoys rose in thousands in the dark days of 
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1857, and threalcneil to engulf the British power in 
niin. 

Within the forty years which have since elapsed, 
theix* have lieen no great wars within the limits of 
India, and in as far ns it is |>ernnttetl to us to anticipate 
the futin-e, tliere will he no wai's so long as the people 
ni-e held together hy a wise and a progivssive govenunent. 
l"he strongest support of the British rule in India is an 
enlightened administration which draws towards it the 
svm]»athy and the co-operation of the people. The 
strongest tie which links India to England is the tie 
of a bcnclicent and progressive rule. These words 
have often heen said, hut those who know India well, 
those who have passetl their lifetime in the work of 
administration among the |>eople of India, know that 
these words arc not vain plaHtudcs. Indian districts 
contain vo-st |Hipulations, «i«citiag«.u oy a handful of 
oHicials. We ourselves have lieen in charge of many a 
district in India, with a jwpulation of two or three 
millions, with no troo|xs within a humlred miles of the 
district, and with a Civil Bolicc numbering less than 
500. The ival strongth of the position of a district 
olliccr and his ten or twelve subonlinate executive 
ollicers, under such cimunslances, is the support ren- 
detxxl by the two or three million villager themselves 
— rendeixnl without nucstion or hesitation, because 
they feel confidence in the justice, the good faith, the 
honesty of tlie rule which the handful of oflicials repre- 
sent. Without this silent but effective support, the 
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liritish annv were vain against a population like that 
of luilia; ami with this support, which can always be 
secured by a wise and progressive administration, the 
Biitish army has scarcely any work in the settlcnJ 
districts of India. 

Much has been written of late against the Indian 
press, and the agitation of the peojjle. But the worst 
criticisms of the pix-ss are criticisms, not iigainst the 
British rule, but against the erroi-s of ailministration, 
again-st blundering inetliods and faulty procedurc. And 
the most influential agitation of the |>eople is an agita- 
tion, not against the British government, but with a 
view to improve the administration, to bring it more 
in touch with the |K*ople, and to make it less liable to 
the mistake's incident to a foreigii rule. To these 
nmttej's we will recur in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER V. 


CONCLUSION. 

Tiik object wbldi we placed iH-foi-e ourselves in inuler- 
takin^ tins little work was to sliow that the mbniiiislra- 
tion of India i.s detennincti by the cunx'ut of opinions 
in England, Unit pitigivss in India is stimulated by 
English pi'ogress, and that the bistorv of India under 
Rritish nde is shaped by those great influeiu'es wliich 
make for reforms in Eurojw. This is a fact which is 
often overlooked by the historians of India, but Indian 
history is unintelligible to us without this explanation. 
PVoni the time of the great Pitt to the time of Mr. 
Glad.slone, English iiiHucnccs have inspired the ridel's 
of India ; English hi.storY and Indian history have run 
in parallel streams. The reforms and wars of Pitt in 
Europe had their influence on the reforms of ConiwallU 
and the wars of Wellesley ; and popular progress in 
England under Canning and Grey led to the extension 
of privileges gianted to the {>eople of India by Munro, 
Elphinstone, and llentinck. The able and vigorous, 
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if somewhat hectoring, policy of Palmerston was re- 
flected in the \igorous but ill-judged acts of Auck- 
land and OaJhousie : and Mr. Gladstone's Libci’al 
measures during liis fii-st and second administrations 
were reflected in the Libera! administrations ot Mayo, 
Northbrook and Ilipnn. India has advanced with 
Lngland, has occasionally blunderetl with Lngland, but 
ha.s in the long run niovetl onwards, however slowly, in 
tlie path of progress chalketl out by Lngland. 

To the |>eo})le of India this is a great consolation. 
We feel assxired by the knowledge that we have tin-own 
in oiir lot with a nation, not only one of the greatest 
on earth, but also one of the most progi-essive. \Vc 
feel a.ssured by the belief that, under the wise dispensa- 
tions of Providence, the progress of England is our 
, pi-ogre.ss, England's gain our gain. And we feel a.ssui*ed 
by the idea, which is as true ns it is encouraging, that 
every genenition of English statesmen necessarily exert 
their infliieiu*e on Iiuiinii adinini.stration, that their 
endeavoui-s stimulate our progrc*s.s, their succes.ses lead 
to our reforms. 

It is necessary to rememl>er thc»se facts, to repeat 
them and to enipha.si/e them, l>ecan.sc they serve t<j 
dispel many illusions. They dispel the illusions of 
forlorn and faint-hearted pessimists, %vho can see no 
progress in India, because we arc not moving at the 
rate they would prescribe, and in the lines they would 
lay down. But if we are correct in our narration and 
estimate of facts in the preceding chapters, sui-ely the 
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history of India during a hundred years has been em- 
jdiaticallv a history of progress. In the greater pro- 
tection now affbrdetl to life and property^ in the 
sprca<l of education and culture, and in the extension 
of popidar rights and privileges, we have moved on- 
wards, and we expect to move onwards still, as long as 
our fortunes are linke<l with the fortunes of England. 
'Hie times are with us, ami the signs of the times are so 

clear that he who runs may read. 

♦ 

On the other hand, there is a class of extreme and 
unreasoning optimists who are so well satis6ed with the 
present condition of India that they desire no progress 
in the future. All criticism, however moderate, annoys 
them by disturbing their roseate view of things, and every 
propasal of reform fills them with alarm. Thoughtful 
Indians, who suggest improvements in the present 
methods of administration, are pronounced by them to 
be discontentetl and disloyal ; and political bodies in 
India, which express the wishes and aspirations of the 
|>copIe, are branded by them os sc<litious. 

Unreasoning optimism makes a mistake here. Rightly 
viewed, the influential political bodies in India arc the 
strongest supports of the British rule. Those bodies con- 
sist of the lea<lers of the Indian communities, educated, 
intelligent, loyal by their own interests, interpreters 
between the ruleie and the people, men who have every- 
thing to gain by the continuance of the British rule, 
men who have staked everything on that rule, men who 
have eveiy’thing to lose bv the severance of India from 
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England. Their view of things is not always the official 
view ; and it is a gain, therefore, when the official view 
is so constantly and prominently placed beloro the 
public, that the non-official view sliould also lind some 
expression. Their criticism is not always plea-sant to 
jifficials ; but public criticism is always benelicial to tlie 
cause of good government, and it is a notable fact that 
the administration is pui'est in those jjarts of India 
whei-c public ciiticism is the strongest. They tlo not 
speak with the knowledge of details which officials can 
justly lay claim to; but their general views aiul opinions 
are not necessarily wrong, and it is a gain to know wlint 
the views of the leaders of the people arc. It wouUl be 
a wise policy, thercfore, to treat tlie influential political 
bodies in India with courtesy and respect even when 
their suggestions cannot be accepted ; it would be an 
unwise jmlicy to repress or disciedit them in the eyes of 
the nation. To discredit or repress them would be to 
allow opportunities to wilder spirits, who aie kept 
down by the influence of the educated classes. It 
would be exchanging criticism which we hear, and 
methods of work which we see, for less educated and 
less legitimate criticism which we shall not hear, and 
darker methods of work which we shall not sec. The 
worst enemies of England could not devise a policy 
more disastrous to her interests ; and .sections of English 
politicians and of the English piess, which are seeking 
to discrexlit and repress the movements of the educated, 
loyal, and intelligent communities of India, are playing 
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into the hands of England's enemies, and ai'e creating 
clilficulties for the Biitish rule in India. 

Wu hn%‘e .spoken of forlorn jK*.ssiinists who can see 
no progress in the past, anti of mn-ea.soning optimists 
who ilesiiv no reforms in the futuiv. Between these 
extivme sections it is possible to take our stand on the 
safe ground of nitionnl optimism. Our readeis who 
have accompanied us thnnigh the precetling pages will 
have seen that, while nan-ating, as clearly and eui}ihati- 
cally n.s we could, the progress that ha.s l)een matle bv 
the Indian administration, we have not hesitated to 
indicate its mistakes and point out its blunders. And 
while we have taken p.ains to describe fully tlm refonns 
which have been effected in the pa.st, we have not shrunk 
from hinting at the legacy of diHiculties which has Ik-cu 
left to ti.s, and which we shall have to face in the future. 
'Jo describe tho.se tliflicultics fully, and to explain their 
remedies clearly, would requirc a sepamte work ; but 
nevertheless our i-eview of the pn.st administration of 
India were vain if it did not imint to some obvious 
reforms necHlcsl in the futui'e. 

'riie gmyest difllculty which English administrators 
have to face in India lies in the extivme jxiverty of the 
Indiiui population. Four-fifths of the popidatiun of 
India depend upon ngrienltnro, and administratoi's who 
have passed their lifetime among the Indian cultivators 
aiv awaiv of their state of almost hopeless j ove ety and 
indebtedness. Except in Bengal, where the condition 
of the cultivator is secured by the Permanent Settle- 
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merit and by sound land laws, the Indian cultivator is 
generally in the hands of the money-lender, never 
saving or hoping to save, paying his rent and 
his interest after the annual harvest if it is a good 
one, and getting into debt immediately after. It is 
estimated from otficial i-ecoi-ds that one-fifth of the 
Indian rural population, or between .40,000,000 and 
.50,0()0,00(^ of people, are iiisufficiently fed even in 
ycare of good hanest. The other foiir-lifths are 
tolerably well off' in good yeai-s, but if the rains hold 
off’ for a single year and the crops fail, they are without 
help or resource, and they de|>cnd upon their pmldy^i 
lendei-s, or on their landlords, or on the State for; 
help. The stores of paddy in the countrj’, as has I 
been proved by inquiries in the present year of famine, 
are insignificant, and the ma.ss of the agricultural 
population live year after year on the year's pro- 
duce. And their poverty, their chi-onic iiulebtednoss, 
and their want of resource, form one of the grave.st 
problems which we have to face. 


ITierc have been no serious wars within the geo- 
graphical limits of India during forty years; cultiva- 
tion has extended as rapidly as the pojiulation of 
the country ; communications by rail and steamer have 
been opened ; and all the causes which in other lands 


conduce to the prosperity of a nation have been in 
operation. Nevertheless, it is a fact that the people 
of India, outside the permanently settled provinces, are 
in hopeless poverty, and every year of a bad harvest is 
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ft yertr of scarcity or of famine. Five times within 
this peaceful period of forty years, lar^c areas of the 
country were dcsolatwl hy that terrible _calantijv. In 
1860 and in 1866 the loss of life was terrible; in 1874 
it was prevented by the noble and deternnned cndeavom*s 
of Lord Northbrook; in 1877 the operations of relief 
broke down, and Kve millions of the people were swept 
away from Southern India ; and in the present year, 
in spile of the excellent aiTanffemenU made for the 
relief of suflereis, the durth rate has been high in the 
famine-stricken provinces. It is sad to contemplate 
this state of the population of India after over a 
hundred ycixrs of British rule, and after forty ycaj-s of 
pi-olbund intemftl jwacc. If there be a cause for this 
state of things, it must be found out ; if there be a 
remedy for this it must l>c applied. 

At such a crisis as this any unscjisonable optimism, 
which conceals from us the itaU jwvcrty of the Indian 
{>eople, is hurtful to the intei'csts both of Faigliuid 
and of India. Figures often mislerul us uidcss rightly 
explained. We have been told that the trade of India 
has increased by leaps and bounds, and the increase in 
trade nuist mcjin the prosperity of the |>eople. We 
hava been told that the total value of India's exports 
and imports hjis increased from Rs. 20,000,000 to over 
Rs. 200,000,000 within the pi-esent reign. I'he export 
of tea from India has risen from nothing to 150,000,000 
pounds ; the export of cotton has increased from nothing 
to 11,000,000 hundi-cdweight; the production of jute 
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has increased from almost nothing to 1,000,000 tons; 
the export of wheat has risen from nothing to 750,000 
tons ; coal is produced every yeai' to the extent of 
3,000,000 tons, and there is increase in the production 
or export of various other articles which form articles 
of trade. Twenty thousand miles of i-ailway have been 
constructed, and steamei's ply in all the navigable rivei-s 
of India. 

We have no desire to minimize the prosperity of the 
Knglish tnule with India which these figui'cs indicate; 
but when they are brought forwuid to prove that the 
material condition of the industrial and agricultural 
population of India has improved, a great falitu'y is 
committetl. Among the many blessings which Knglaiid 
has eonferi-etl on India, the encouragement of Indian 
industries is not one. The inci'ease in the value ofi 
imports into India i-eally mean.s that the maiiualt 
industries of India have dietl out in an une({ual com]>e- 
tition with the steam and machinery of Englaiul. And 
the increase in the value of exports from India means 
that vast quantities of food and raw material have 
to be sent out from India to pay for imported English 
goods. In the early days of the Company's rule, fabrics 
produced by Indian weavers supplied the markets, of 
Europe, and men still living can remember the days 
when every village in the weaving districts had its 
looms, and millions of Indian weavera were supported 
by that proHtable industry. How this industry was 
gradually stinugled and destroyed, first by protective 
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duties imposed on Indian goods in England,* and then 
hy an unequal competition ; how Indian weavers who 
were content with threepence or fourpence a day found 
themselves ruined by the cheajKr products of English 
looms ; and how the weaver communities of India were 
compelled to abandon their tmde, and to depend on 
agi'iculturc or petty trade, or on humble and ill-paid 
appointments in public or private offices — all this forms 
one of the saddest chaptciN in the history of British 
India. \Vhat happened to the weavci-s ha.s also hapjrened 
to the other industrial classes. The pro<iuction of lae 


* » 


It i8 al»o a rochneholy instance of tbo wronu dcuo to India 
liy llio country on which she ha^i bccomo dcpuudeiit. It was 
slatc<l iu cTidciicc (1H13) that the cotton and silk ({ooilaof India 
up to tho period could he 9oId for a profit in the British market 
At A price from 5o to hO per cent, lower than those fabricated 
ill England. It consequently became ncca^ary to protect tho 
latter by dulioH of 70 aud W per coni, on thoir vaIuo, or by 
positivo prohibition. Uud ibis not l)cen tho case, bad not such 
prohibitory dutios and decrees oxistod, tbo mills of Paisley and 
Itlaucbester would baro been stoppixl iu thoir outset, and could 
scarcely hayo been again set in motion, oreu by tho power of 
(•team. They were created by tbo saorifleo of the Indiau 
manufacture. ^^iioiLJUulia inHflp ondpnt i ahn yould have. 
retaliated; would have imposed ^aantiye duthy up on British 
g^od^ aud .would Lbua.haTO proaeryed 
industry from annihilation- This act of Belf*defonce was not 
permitted her ; she was at tbo mercy of the stranger. British 
goods were forced upon her without paying any duty, and the 
foreign manufacturer employed the arm of political injustice to 
keep down and ultimately strangle a competitor with whom bo 
could not hayc ooii tended on equal terms.’ — Mill and Wilson’s 
’ History of British India’ (London, yol. yu.| p. S8d. 
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dyes has died out since the importation of aniline dyes, 
and Indian workers in metals and in leather can scarcely 
hold their own against importetl goods. Millions of 
arti.sans have been ousted from their occupations, and 
have taken to agriculture, and the pressure on the 
resources of the soil has thus increa.se<l with the de- 
cadence of our industries. ^Ve have oui-seIve.s seen, 
and all Indian administrators who have sf>ent years of 
their life in the old weaving districts have seen, that 
the old villages of weavers are often overgrown with 
jungle, temples constructed by tho.sc cla-vses are in 
decay, large irrigation tanks excavated I)y thc*m are 
silte<l up, and have not been i*e<iug or replacetl by other 
tanks. The villages know not their artisan population 
who flourished there of old ; they have dispei-se<i all 
over the country as agriculturists, or have crowdcil to 
towns as petty tradere. ‘ Leave ofl' weaving ; supply 
us with the raw material, and we will weave for you,’ 
was virtually what the East India Company said to 
the Indian weaver at the beginning of the century,* 
and this mandate has been only too scrupulously and 
cruelly followed. V 

Cotton euid jute are grown in India in fields which 
produced or would have produced rice or wheat. 
Nearly one - half of the large eastern district of 
Maimansinghy about 6,000 square miles in Juea, pro- 
duces jute instead of rice, and many other Bengal 

• Mill aod Wilson’s ‘ History of Britinh India,’ voL vii., 
p. 385. 
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districts produce the same fibre in smaller quantities. 
Cotton is grown over large nrea.s all over India, where 
rice or wheat might have been grown. The prod»ic- 
tion of these fibres on a large scale in India supplies 
the manufactories of Great Britain with materials for 
their looms. At the same time the extension of cotton 
and jute cultivation in India shows that it must be 
more profitable than rice or wheat in the area,s in 
I which they are grown. ITie profit remains in the 
country, with the cultivators, where the State demand 
from the soil ha.s been }H.>rinanentlv limited ; but over 
^ the larger portion of India the ixjcurring settlements, 
securing a steady inemuse in the State demand, 

! sweep away the increase<i profits to the im]>erial 
I exchc«|Uer, and leave the tillers of the soil no better 
*>ff’ than befoi-e. 

Uailways and carrying steamers in India have l)een 
constructed with English capital, and the interest and 
profit come to England. Nevertheless, these improved 
means of communication benefit the countr)' in a variety 
of way.s, and not the least beneficent cft'ect is the 
opening up of markets for surplus prodtjce. lArge 
tracts of the country, the produce of which had scarcely 
any market in the olden days beyond the local demand, 
have benefitetl by these new means of communication, 
and the prices of the pi*oducc have generally risen in 
India. But in this case also, the increased profit ixjmains 
with the people where the State demand has been 
permanently limited. In the greater portion of India 
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it is claimed by the State. Indeed, land j-evenue settle- 
ments are made for short periods in tracts where new 
lines of railway ai-e under construction, in order that the 
benefits conferred by the new lin&s may be secured bv 
the State at the expiration of such short periods. 

New products like tea are now grown in India ; but 
they are grown mostly by English companies with 
English capital. The profit conies to England, and 
does not benefit the Indian agricultunst. And the 
s(>ecial law under which labourei's for tea-gardens are 
rccriiitetl has been described as ‘slave-law' in India. 
Women and boy.s ai-e .sometimes .seduced or kidnapped 
to the garden.s, and ignorant men are supjwsed to con- 
tract to work for yeai-s, and are aiTc.sted and jiunished 
if they attempt to run away. 

Imports of gold on private account, and not for 
purposc.s of coinage, have averaged annuallv more 
than ^“2,500, 000, and it i.s fondly imagined that this 
gold is secretly hoartled by the cultivatoi*s of India ! 
l^nreasouing optimi.sm does not stop to calculate that, 
if this gold was shai-cd equally by the population of 
India, the share of each cultivator would be about 
pence in the ycavy the pHce of one glass (»f l>eei' iiij 
England, the price of one day's rice-meal in India ! j 
As a matter of fact, the annual import of gold i'epiT-| 
sents the wear and tear in the gold jewellerv and 
brocades, etc., which are almost the only luxury of the 
wealthier classes in India. The import of gold into 
India no more indicates the wealth of the Indian culti- 

9—2 
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valor than the import of silk hats and kid glove> from 
il’aris indicates the wealth of the British farn>-labom-er. 

^Vc have <lwelt on these facts, not with the idea of 
over-colouring a picture which is suHiciently dismal in 
its tme outlines, but in oi-der that we may clearly 
recognise the haul fact of the extreme poverty of India 

H fact which is often obscui-ed by niislcatling trade 

figures. Trade and public works, carried on or con- 
stincte<l in a country with its own capital, arc evidence 
of the material presperity of the people. In the case 
of India they are profitable investments of English 
capiUl, and while they undoubtetlly benefit India in a 
variety of ways, they have not sc^cvired the object of 
materially improving the condition of the agiicultural 
anil artisan classes of India. 

Well-informed writeisi, who obtain their information 
from ollicial i-ecords, know this ; they mlmit the extreme 
poverty of the agricultural classes ; and they have re- 
corded the dismal fact that neaily one-fifth of the 
ruml population of India are insufliciently fctl, even in 
ordimuy yeai's. Bvit the cause of this povei'ty is often 
misunderstootl, and it is often attributed to the reckless 
increase of the population. It can be proved, however, 
by figures, that though the |>eople of India inwry early, 
they do not inci’ease at a higher riitc than the people 
of many European countries. Within the jxjriod of 
the Queen's reign the population of the British Islands 
has increased from 25,000,000 to 40,000,000, not count- 
ing 10,000,000 more who have found homes beyond the 
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•Mjas. In Iiultn, excliidin*; new ftnnexntions and con- 
quests, the population has not increased at this rate ; 
nor has it increased out of propoi-tion to the extensioii 
of cultivation. In the British Islands the wealth per 
heml of the population has increased from i*144 to 
f 302, while the incidence of taxation i*einains the 
same;* in other woitls, the proportion of taxation to 
wealth has ^one down to one half within the Queen's 
rei^i. In India we have no figures to show if the 
wealth j>er head of the population has increased at 
all ; but the inci<lence of the taxes derived from the 
H'^ricultural cla.s.ses, from land, from s}\lt, and from 
local cc-sses, has considerably increased. 

Our readers will pardon our dwelling at some length 

on this subject. No stibject which is I)eforc the public 

now affects the well-being of a larger nuinl>er of human 

beings and of Briti.sh subjects ; and no subject has a 

more inelancholv interest in this year, uhen, in the 

midst of the exuberant prosperity of all ])arts of the 

British Empii-e, India alone sends us a tragic tale of 

poverty, famine and death. But we have dwelt on this > 

subject, not with the object of raising a discordant note 

in a year of jubilation, but because it is neccs.sarv that 

we should recognise a hard, undeniable and melancholy 

fact in order that wc may find out its true remedy. 

» • 

Two remedies will suggest themselves to our readers ; 
the. first js a protection of Indian industries, the second 

* * NatioDsl Progress daring the Qacen's Reign/ hy Michael 
O. Molhall. (London : Bootledge and Sons, 1897.) 
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is a peimancnt limitation of the State deinaiul from the 
soil. The fiist is prohahlv not within the range of 
practical politic's in these clays, and we will say no more 
about it. Hie second would he the savins: of India. 

We have already explained elsewhere this remedy for 

bettering tlie condition of the Indian agriculturists. 

It is a remedy which was adopted in Uengal by Loi-d 

Cornwallis in the last century, which has saved the 

greater part of Bengal from famines, and has secui'ed 

to the cultivatoi's and landioixls the increasing ))rolits 

fi'om the soil. It is a remcKly which wjus extendc.'d to 

♦ 

Benares by Ixird Teignmoiilh towaitls the close of the 
last century, and which was pro}H)sed for all India by 
Lord C'anning after the famine of 18(50. The very men- 
tion of a {K'rmanenI settlement of land revenue's frightens 
many modern Indian administmtoi's, but surely the prin- 
eipie.s of such a settlement could be ncceptt*d and applied 
to the varying circumstances of each Province. That 
this is a reform urgently needed will scarcely be denied 
by unbiassed men. So long ns fresh reyenue settlements 
are made every thirty, twenty, or even fifteen years, 
securing an increase in the demand from the soil, it is 
idle to talk of improvement in the material condition 
of the people of India. A severe famine is desolating 
the greater jwu-t of India in the present year, but the 
settlement officer is still at his work. A large increase 
in the State demand has been obtained from the Ontral 
Provinces of India, and a large increase is expected in 
the Province of Orissa, where settlement operations are 
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now proceeding. It wore well if tlio people of the 
C’entral Provinces aiul of Orissa were assured that this 
large increase is the last, tliat henceforward Englantl 
desires the cultivatoi^s of India to reap the inci’ease in 
the income from the soil. A permanent limitation to 
the State demand from the soil would be a fitting gift 
from their gracious Queen-Empress in this year of the 
Diamond Jubilee to the impoverished people of India. ^ 

♦ It jfivea us much pleasure to quote, in support of onr view, 
the following pa.<vsages from the article oo Indian Affairs in Tht 
Thnes of April 27, ia97 : 

^ Among the conditions which make for the permanent pros- 
perity of agricuUnral races, fixity of tennre holds a foremost 
place. Tbrougbont almost all India the Government leU the 
land to the people on thirty years lea.scs, and subject to certain 
provisions can, and as a matter of fact does, raise the rent at 
the expiry of each term. It thus secures the unearned incre* 
ment for the State, and is enabled to provide for currency and 
other fiscal contingencicA by keeping a firm bold on land. But 
shrewd observers assert that the absence of a permanent settle* 
ment operates as a discouragement to improvement, and that as 
a matter of fact the Oovemmont pays dearly for its power to 
raise the rent by checking the prosperity of the people. . . . 

* The time has arrived for the expiry of the thirty years* settle- 
ment of 18G7, and the Orissa landholders ask the Government 
to redeem its pledgee. They declare that** all the conditions 
precedent to the fulfilment of the promise of a permanent 
settlement have now boon satisfied"; that the fullest infor. 
matioD has now been gathered in regard to the points noted 
in*' the law of IBIO, and in other legislative Acta, as necessary 
to enable a permanent sottlemeui to be fairly made ; and that 
the economic history of the province in the past and its actual 
necessities In the present alike point to the expediency of the 
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Rut it will be asked. If the State demand from the 
soil be thus limited, how will it be |K>ssible to meet the 
"it)win<? expenditure of India ? This Inings us to the 
second reform we have to propose : the ^rowin*; public 
expenditure of India requires to Ik? checke<l to some 
extent. The military exfwndittire of India, s|>eciallv, 
has ^pown beyond all proportion to the resources of the 
country ; and this ha-s happened in the lifetime of a 
jjeneration which ha.s lived in profound peace, and ha.s 
witnesse<l no serious war within the natural frontiers of 
India. Every official who has taken a share in the work 
of Indian administration is aware that the civil atl- 
ininistiation of the country has been starved to find 
ways and means for the military expenditure. High 
and responsible nilei-s of clifTerent Pronnees in India 
have protestetl in tio uncertain voice against a system 
which takes away, once every five years, an increasing 

measarc. Amid a long nories of promisea, pledges, and flue 
tuatioos of policy, eproad over ninety-three years, there are 
dnubtlosa conflicting statements and loopbolee through which 
the Government might find an escape. But no man who brings 
to the subject the eye of an impartial historian can donbt that 
the ple<lgo was originally given as an inducement to the pacifi- 
cation of the province, and that it has been renewed aince in 
various forms. • • . 

Tho requeat for tho fulfilmont of that promiao is not mtda 
by political agitaton., hot by a body of loyal proprietors who 
bovo done their utmost to strengthen the hands of the Govern- 
ment in all times of need, and who believe that fixity of tenure, 

more than any other measure, will enable them and their Unants 
to resist famine.’ ./ 
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share of the provincial i-evenues for imperial expendi- 
ture." 

It should he understooil tliat this jfi*eat increase in the 
inilitarv expenditure is not due to wars in India, for there 
liHve heeji no real wai-s within India diirin*; forty yciii-s, 
hut to ex]>editions and defence works outside the limits 
of India. C’on<|uests in the east as far as the frontiei-s 
of ('hina and the dominions of France, coinpiests in the 
north in the wild and mountainous regions of C'hitral, 
and the extension of the frontier line in the west into 
A%hani.stnn an<l Uelnchistan, have l»cen nuule <uid aix* 
maintained from the resouri'es of India. 'i'hese wild 
tracts, the Shan States of Hunna in the east, and tlie 
mountains in the not'th and the west, can yield little 
revenue. The cost of maintaining troops, commuiuca- 
tions, and defence works in such tracts is enormous, and 
the old and peaceful Provinces of India arc made to ])ay 
for these costly posse.ssions outside the limits of India. 
A hope was held out to the people of Imlia, and n 

* ' The Madras Governor describes tins fiystem as alike de- 
moraliziug to tbo provinces, by rendering steady progress 
impossible, aod to the Sapremo Government of India, by en- 
abling it to present a show of solvency without having recourse 
to extra taxation. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, who 
roles one-tbird of the whole Indian population, tersely sum- 
marises tbo actual reaolts on each 6ve years as “ two years of 
screwing and saving and postponement of works, two years of 
resumed energy on a normal scale, and one year of dissipation 
of balances, in the fear that, if not spent, they will be annexed 
by the Supreme Government directly or indirectly at the next 
revision .'" — The Timet, June 7, 1807, Article on Indian Affairs. 
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pledge was in the Queen's gmcious Proelaination 

of 1858, that the cost of military expeditions ouUide 
the limits of India would not he charged to Indian 
rexennes. 'rrans-frontier expt“ditions and conquests 
couhl not he inulertaken out <)f Indian revenues under 
this pleilge. 'Hie dilKcnlty is got over by comprehend- 
ing Binina and ('hitral, Afghanistan and Bcluchistan, 
vmder the name of ‘ India.' Is this not paltering with 
the people of India in a double sense, keeping the word 
of promise to our ear and hreakitig it to our hope ? 

A lioval Commission i.s now sitting to appoi'tion 
cxpenditui'c as between Kngland and India, and much 
valuable evidence has l>een given on the subject of the 
niilitarv expenditure of India. The evitlence of Sir 
Henry Hrackenburv, the mililary advist‘r to the Viceroy 
of India, is m> important and so clear on the point we 
are now discussing, that we will ijuote it for our reatlei-s 
from an Indian journal. Sir Henry says; 

‘ In the (ii-st place, I would say that the army in 
India is largely in exitss of the ivtpiironients for the pre- 
servation of internal oitler in India. The strength of 
the army in India is calculated to allow of a powerful 
lielil army being pluc'ed on or beyond the Indian frontier, 
in addition to the obligatory gtirrisons required for 
keeping order in India. The necessity for maintaining 
in India the powerful tield army in addition to the 
obligatory garrisons is caused by the approach of a 
great military power into a position which enables her 
directly to threaten Afghanistan, to wliicli we are under 
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ti-eaty obligations, anti indirectly to thi-caten the secunty 
of India itself. The foreign policy of India is directed 
entii'elv from Knghutd by Her Majesty's Goveninienl, 
and it is a part of Uritish foi-eign policy gcnenilly — 
intlecd, the object of Uritish foieign policy, as I believe 
it to be — to secure Great Uritain's rule over her empire. 
If we tiesired to maintain Hritish rule in India only fur 
India’s sake, then 1 think it woultl he fair to make 
Intlia pay to the uttermost farthing everything that it 
could be shown \va.s due to Hribnii's rule over India. 
Ilut I cannot but feel that Kngland's interest — or 
Britain's inteix'st — in keeping India under Hritish rule is 
enormous. India nflords employment to thousands of 
Britons, India employs millions of English capital, and 
Indian commci'ce lias been of immense value to Givat 
Britain. Therefore, it seems to me that India, being 
held by Great HriUiin not only for India's sake, but for 
GrcJit Britain's sake, the latter should pay a share of 
the expenditure for this purpose. And in estimating 
what that share should be, I think that England should 
behave gcnerou.sly to India, because, in the lii'st place, 
England is a Hch countiy’, and India is a poor country. 
It is not altogether a fair basis for a }>amllel between 
comparative nehness an<l poorness, but it is one that may 
be worth biinging to notice, and that is the income-tax 
of India as coin|)ait!d with the income-tax of this 
counti-y. In India you have an income-tax of per 
cent. — about sixpence in the pound — of which the pro- 
duct is less than a uiillion sterling. In England one 
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' penny produce?* considerably over two millions. Indian 
taxation is chiefly dcrivetl from land revenue and the 
salt thities, and these fall ultimately on the jjoorer 
classes.'* 

Sir Henry Brackenbvirv's opinion and arjjumcnts arc 
sound, emphatic and clear, and we have no doubt 
Enj^lishmcn will bccomnnced of the justice and the jfrow- 
ing necessity of contributing something to the cost of 
maintaining their gi-eat Asiatic einpire, extending far 
Iwyond the natural limits of India, from which English 
commerce <lerivo.s so much lienefit. The shape which 
this contribution should take is a matter which deserves 
some consideration. It has Wn projK)se<l that a fixed 
annual grant of abojit ^*1,000,000 .should \>e made from 
the Imperial to the Indian Excho<juer. Our own idea 
is, that such a fixed grant would bo a loss to England, 
and wouhl be no gain to India. Tlic influences which 
make for incixiaso in military ex|)endituro are so .strong 
in India, that the Imperial grant would soon be lost in 
the ever-widening gulf of frontier expenses, and the 
Indian tax-payer would not Im* benefited. We would 
propose, therefore, that Great Britain should pay sonic 
fixed proportion, however small it might be, of the entire 
military expenditure of India. Thi.s would give the 
tax-payers of Great Britain a control, whicli Indian 
tax-payers cannot ask for, over the entire Indian military 
expenditure. Sir Henry Brackenbury has said that if the 
question of the Indian frontier was done away with alto 

* The Bengalee, March «0, 1897. 
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gether, the Indian army might be reduced by 20,000 
ih'itiiih troops aiul 50,000 Indian troops. This means 
about a tliiid of the entire Indian army. Ecjuitably 
and reasonably, therefore, England might bo n-sked to 
pay a thiixl shai-o of the entire military cxpenditxire 
of India. But if she pays even a fourth or a lifth of that 
e.xpenditurc, she would perceptibly lelievc the Indian 
tax-payer. And the ix-lief would come less from the 
contribution, directly made, than from the contix>l over 
Indian military expen.ses which English tax-payei-s 
would then jealously exercise. Fram the nature ot 
things, the Indian tax-payer cannot exercise that con- 
trol, When the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief 
consider some new ex|)enditurc nece.ssary, there is no 
authority in India that can ask the itason why. The 
Viceroy and the Coinmander-in-Chiel aje no doubt 
; alive t<i the necessity of the utmost economy ; but the 
I most conscientious of spending departments in the 
world would work all the belter for some cflicient 
control. 

We have dwelt so long on the subject ul miliUiry 
expenditure, ns it is probably the most j>romiiient item 
of public expenditure in India. But the whole subject 
of Indian finances requiies the most careful considera- 
tion ; for the rate at which public expenditure under all 
heads lias increased in India during the la.st thirty or 
forty years is alarming. 'Fhe avei*age annual levenue 
of Great Biitain in 1851 to I860 was X^68, 000,000 ; 
the average in 1881 to 1890 was XSS, 000,000 ; and the 
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average during the Iasi six years has been about 
X 100,000,000. The revenue has thus slowly incrca-sed 
with the increase of population, and d»iring a period of 
between forty and fifty years it has increased about 
oO per cent. But what are the Hgures for India ? The 
annual revenue in 1857— i.r., after Dalhousie's last 
annexations, was Rx. 32,000,000; the annual revenue 
now, including railway receipts, is over Rx. 90,000,000 ; 
in other words, the revenue obtained from the country 
has nearly trebled in forty years. 

Let us tuni to the public debt. The National Debt 
of the United Kingdom was X«26, 000,000 in 1860. 
In 1K96 it was X‘652,000,(>fl0, including the Suez Canal 
shares. In other woitls, the National Debt hies been 
i-oduccd by X'174,000,000 in thirty-six years. In India 
the National Debt was X’5 1,000,000 in 1857— i.r., before 
the Mutiny. After the Mutiny it swelled to X'97.000j000 
in 1862; an<l in thirty years fi-om that date it went up 
to nearly X^00,000,000.* In other words, instead of 
being >x?duced, the National Debt was doublet! withiti 
thirty years of internal peace in India, 1862 to 1892. 
It is scarcely a wise policy to add to the National 
Debt in times of peace. If the iwople of India had 
any voice in the management of their finances, they 
would have opposed such increase in the National 
Debt ; they would have tried to reduce it, ns it has 
been reduced in England. 

* £107,000,000 iu England, and Rx. 103,000,000 in India. 
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No doubt a large portion of the inci'ca.se in the National 
Debt is due to the construction of railways and other 
public works in India. But a careful and prudent 
Government would have encouraged the construction 
of such works by private companies, without incurring 
debts, and without gxiaranteeing proHts. English 
capital is undertaking vast public works all over 
Europe and in distant parts of the world, and surely 
English capital and enterprise would have opened out 
the high trade routes of India without the necessity of 
Govenmient outlay. In exceptional ca-scs, the Govern- 
ment may construct protective railway.s from its normal 
i-esourccs, but generally the constmetion of railways 
should l>e left to private enterprise. At present the / 
(iovernment of India has to remit about sbc— mUliojis 
a year to England for its railway obligations, aiut this is 
an important item of what are known ivs ‘ Home Charges.' 
A word or two about these chargc.s are necessjiry. 

T'hc annual exports from India exceed the annual ini- 
poils of merchandise and lrea.sure by over i'20,000,000. 
For this excess of exports over inipoi*ts India receives 
no commercial equivalent; it is a steady drain on the 
resources of India. It comes to England partly as in- 
terest and profits on English capital invested in railways 
anrl other works in India, partly for army charges, and 
partly as the cost of the government of India from 
England. Roughly speaking, six m illions are remitted 
to England for railway obligations, six millions for 
army charges, and some five or six^.miUions more for 
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stores, pensions, intci-est for oitlinary debt, and other 
liabilities. Obli»;ations contmite<l must be aitjuitted, 
and the seiious drain on the resoui'ces of India must go 
on from year to year. Bill n prudent Government 
should endeavour to mlucc its liabilities from year to 
year — its arnjy charges and its railway obligations, the 
(juantity of its importetl stores, and the numlK-r of its 
European oflicials to whom jK?nsion ha.s to be remitted 
out of India. It is by thus iv‘<hicing liabilities in 
I-’.ngland and expenditure in Iiulia that it is possible to 
relieve our jini^ov erishetl popvilation. 

These, then, are the remedies we have to propose 
for the poverty of the Indian ma.s.ses. Indian problems 
aro not the pu/zles they are son>etimes represented to 
Ik* ; Indian phenomena are not governed by other laws 
than those which govern the Universe. ‘ If a country,' 
said John Bright in 185J1, ‘ be found possc.ssing a most 
fertile soil, and capable of bearing every variety of pro- 
duction, and that notwithstanding the people are in a 
slate of extrome destitution and suflering, the chances 
are there is some fundamental error in the govenunent 
of that country.' The cn*or was specified by Mr. Glad- 
stone in 189J, when he said, ‘ the cxpenditui-e of India, 
and specially the nuUtui:^ expciiditurc, isjJaoiuug.' 

Tlie remedies we have propovsed are simple. A limit 
I shpuld be fixed to the State-demand from the produce 
* of the soil, which is now virtually the sole means of the 
nation's subsistence after the decadence of the industries. 
And the expenditure of the Indian Government should 
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be reducetl, and England should contribute a fixed pro- 
portion of the military expenditure of India. 

The third reform that we have to suggest is some 
healthy change in the system of administmtion. The 
administrati%’c machinery has undergone some recent 
changes in towns and in scats of government ; citizens 
in large towns are now allowed to manage their own 
concerns under some control ; and a certixin number of 
members are elected bv the people to take their scats 
in I.x;gislative Councils. Hut it may truly be said that 
in rural tracts the rude machinerv of miministration 
which wa.s set up a hundred years ago, though modified 
and improved from time to time, has undergone no 
subsUintial and radical change. Tlie Onc>Man Rule 
which was set up in every di.strict by Warren Ha-stings 
remains radically the same after the lapse of over 
a century. The compiohensive and funta-stically varie- 
gated powers with which the district officer was in- 
vested may have been a ncce.ssity in the early days of 
the British rule, but are unsuited to the present con- 
dition of India ; they impede progress and make 
British administration more unpopular than it need 
be. The times call for a change, and it would be 
true statesmanship to introduce a change so greatly 
needed. 

It would be difficult, within our limited .space, to 
describe fully the powers which a district 01110*01' in 
India now exercises. We shall, therefore, specify 
only such of his powers as relate to the administi-a- 

10 
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tion of justice. The district officer is the head of 
the police in his district ; he directs investigation into 
heinous cases ; he receives and peruses diaries sent up 
by investigating police-oilicers ; he forms his opinion 
ol a case from the perusal of these police diaries; and 
if the case appears to him to be true, he directs the 
case to be sent up for trial. When the case comes up, 
the district officer .sends it to one of his own subuixlinatc 
magistrates for trial, and he prosecutes the case through 
a subordinate police-officer. If the subordinate magis- 
trate who tries the case is what is known in India as a 
second-class or a third-class magistrate, and if he con- 
victs the prisoner, the prisoner's appeal lies to the 
district officer. We shall suppose that his appeal is 
Injected, and a sentence of luird labour |m.ssed on him 
is conflrmetl ; tlie district officer is again the head of 
the local gaol, and .sees how the prisoner is worked 
in gaol, lo sum up, the district officer is the police- 
officer who directs the police investigation ; he is the 
superior magistrate who has the prisoner tried by his 
own subordinate ; he is the prosecutor who prosecutes 
the prisoner; he is the appellate court who hears tl»e 
appeal if the prisoner is tried by a second or thiixl 
class magistrate ; and he is the head-gaoler who super- 
intends the prisoner's work in the gaol. 

The above is a brief account of the duties of a dis- 
trict officer in respect of criminal cases. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive that such duties of the police and 
the judge, of the prosecutor and the appellate court, 
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are still kept in the same hands in any part of Her 
Majesty's dominions. The arrangement is needlessly 
making British administration unpopular in Indian 
districts ; the educated people of India have loudly 
and fre(]uently ])rotasted against it; and ICnglishmein 
educated in the traditions of Knglish law, have con- 
demiiL'd the ai'miigement as opposed to all principles of 
equity and justice. 

We have closely observed the work of Indian tlistrict 
odicers for over a quarter of a century, and it is tjot our 
intention to say a wonl against district odicers as a doss. 
It is doubtful if there is any class of officers in any part 
of the British Rmpire who arc charged with mure severe 
and difficult duties than the Indian district ofKcer. And 
we doubt very much if any class of ofKcers in the world 
perform, on the whole, their difKcult work more /.ealousiv, 
conscientiously, and ably. 'Hie charge which we bring 
is nut against the men, but against the methotl — u 
method which was rudely sha|>ed over a liundred years 
ago, and which lias been allowed to remain radically 
unaltered in India, in spite of all judicial reforms which 
have taken place in England within this period.* 

While some modification in the present method of 
district administration is thus urgently callc^d for, it is 
also necessary to entrust the people in villages with 

* We have shown elsewhere that the present defective 
arrangement in India can be modified withoat any material 
addition to expenditure. Into the detaila of such modification 
if is ooneceaaary to enter here. 
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some powem to deol with purely village concerns. 
Extreme centralization has been one of the mistakes of 
the existing system of rural administration in India. 
Disputes of a petty nature have to he brought up for 
decision in law-courts often twenty or thirty miles 
away from the scene of the dispute, and at such a 
distantx* the cases are often dwidetl on the evidence of 
tului'ed witnc.ssi's. Civil causes and claims of money- 
lenders are also adjudicated in the law-courts with all 
the formalities of law. 'llie authority of village eldei's 
ami of village Panchyct.i i.s gone, and theix* is a nish of 
the agricultuml ])opulntion to law-courts, and to con- 
sequent iinpovenshment and ruin. 

\'illage unions are now in the com-se of formation in 
ilirterent parts of Imlia. It is |>ossiblc to vest these 
hu<iie.s with some power to settle local disputes, and to 
iidju<licate simple money - claims, and generally to 
manage the c-oncems of their villages. 'Hie subject is 
a large one and a difficult one, but if the principle 
Im* recognised, and an endeavour bo made to carry it 
out, the cxpcrienco of officers who have passed their 
lifetime in the work of Indian administration will 
surely suggest practicable metho<!s of making the 
villagers of India jiartakcrs in the duty of administering 
their own concenis. The endeavour was made by 
Munro and Elphiiistone early in this century, and it 
failed because village courts cannot exist side by side 
with higher tribunals^ empowered to adjudicate the 
same cases. This mistake may now be avoided, and 
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with oiir experience of the last eighty ycai>> 'w may 
stiix-ly make the attempt again with gixater chance of 
success. 

The fourth and last I'eforin which we venture to 
suggest is one which the c<lucatcd classes in India have 
repeatedly urged, and urged with reason. A goo<l 
government is a ble.ssiiig to a country^ but a gootl 
government condiicteil, as far as possil>le, by the people 
themselves is a higher blessing., l>ecan.se it elevates a 
nation. A benevolent luhninistration such as India 
cnjoy.s, is the first essential for the well-being of a 
country, but it is also essentia! that the |)copIe of Ihe 
country should have a mxl and important share in cuu- 
<lucting that administration. These are principles 
which have been recognised in modem times oven 
by less civil i/xnl connueroi>i than the English, even 
by the Musuinmn concpierore of India and the 
Taidar coiiqueroni of China. And these are principle 
which were acted upon, as fur as was then possible, 
by early Knglish rulers like IMunro, KIphinstono, and 
Hcntinck. But it must be admitted that within the 
last sixty years there has l>een no marke<l advance in 
this respect, coinmcnsuratc with the marked progress of 
education in India. In the meantime the pledges given 
over sixty years ago have been repeated on the most 
solemn occasions, but the pledges remain virtually un- 
redeemed. 

At the renewal of the Kast India Company s Charter 
in 1833, it was declared in on Act of Parliament, 
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Art 3 and 4'. William D’., c. 8.5, ^ 87 : ‘ That no 
native of the said territories (India) nor any natural- 
bom subject of her Majesty's i-esident therein shall, by 
reason only of his reli«^ion, place of birth, descent, 
colour, or any of them, he disabled from holding any 
place, office, or employment under the said Govem- 
inent.' 

On the occcusion when the Empire of India passed 
from the Company to the C'rown, her Majesty the 
Queen declared in the famous Proclamation of 1858 : 
‘ And it is our further will that, so far ns may l)c, our 
subjects, of whatever race or cioed, be freely and im- 
partially admitted to offices in our .service, the duties 
of which they may be qualified by their education, 
ability and intc/^rity, duly to discharge.' 

And on the occasion when her Majesty the Queen 
assumed the august title of Empress of India, her 
\ iceroy. Lord Lytton, declared at the Delhi Imperial 
Assembhigo on January 1, 1877 : ‘ You, the natives of 
India, whatever your race and whatever your creed, 
have a recognisetl claim to share largely with your 
English fellow subjects, according to your capacity for 
the ta.sk, in the administration of the country you 
inhabit. This claim is founded on the highest justice. 
It has been repeatedly affirmed by Briti.sh and Indian 
statesmen, and by the legislation of the Imperial 
Parliament. It is i*ecognised by the Government of 
India jis binding on its honour, and consistent with all 
the aims of its policy.' 
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These are clear and emphatic pledges, given by 
EnfflanH with the lionest desire to redeem them, 
pledges which every schoolboy in India knows by 
heart, and desires to see redeemed. Yet how imper- 
fectly these promises have been fulfilled will appear 
from the figures given below, compiled from the India 
List of the present year (1897), and showing the higher 
appointments in the principal civil departments, held by 
Kuropeansand Indians respectively, in the five populous 
and advanced Provinces of India: 


■« I NorUj* 

Ucnffal.l 


KAture of Appc’iuttnenU. 


Judffes of High Courts and 
Chief Court* 

DUtrict and Scasions an( 
Di vUioiial J udge* 

Members of Board and Com* 
miwioncra... 

DUtrict Magistrate* and Col- 
lectors and Deputy Coni* 
TnissioDon... 

Chief Kngineers, Superin- 
tcoding Enginoerv and 
Executive Enginoera, 
including Irrigation 
Branch 

Higher Education OfiicerB... 
Higher Police Officcra 
Civil Medical Officer* 

Special Qaol Officer* 

Forest Officer* 


9 


6> 1 «i I h* m 

ni l I 


26 , 3 24 

I 

111 0 10 


40 SMOi 0 


iMD)sb. I Madras. iBomSay. 


I 




34 ; 1 1 56 
27 I 4 1 12 
59 1 2 I 40 
57 ^ aid 
14! 0 
13, 0|19 


36 . 2 I 22 1 0 I 23 I 0 


0I27 


If the figures given above be correct, and they have 
been compiled from the names given in the India List 
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for the current year, then it will appear that out of 
over a huiKired district and di>'isional judjjes in the Hve 
advanced Provinces of India, only 8 arc Indians ; that 
out of nearly two hundixxl district officers, only 7 are 
Indians; that there arc J_(J Indian doctors of the higher 
rank out of over two hundred ; that there are 3 Indian 
higher police officers out of over two hund^; and 
the number of Indiun eiigineei-s is only 18 out of 
over two hundred. The proportion of Indian officere 
in the higher gmtlcs of the Postal, the Telegraph, and 
the Opium Departments i.s still smaller; and the pro- 
portion of Indian offirci's in the less advanred Provinces 
is, of coui-se, very much smaller. It is said that a 
siulden change in the of the dirtere'nt services 

is undesirahio, and that it is netx*ssary to have a fair 
proportion of Englishmen in all the civil departments 
of the Indiatt Service. Making every allowant'e for 
these alleged reasons, it is still imj>ossible for any un- 
hiasse<l judge to run his eye over the hgnrcs given, and 
to say that an honest endeavour has been made within 
the last sixty years to give to the people of India a fair 
share of the higher appointmcnt.s. 

'Phe tpiestion is not about the salary of a few Imndred 
or a few thoufymd ap|>ointmenLs being drawn by English- 
men or by Indians ; the (piestion is, if Indian.s of educa- 
tion, ability, and integrity should still be virtually 
excluded from a I'eal .share in dii'ecting the civil ad- 
ministmtiou of their own country. The question was 
decided over sixty years ago by Lorel William Bentiuck 
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in respect of the subordinate judicial and executive 
services ; and it remains for some equally large-hearted 
statesman of the pi*csent <lay to settle it in reference to 
the higher services. Such a settlement of the question 
is inevitable ; Kngland tlesires, and India expects, that 
the pledges which England has given to the people of 
India shall be honourably re<ieemed. 

Closely connected with this (|uestion is the <|Ucstion of 
an extension in the principle of repi-esentation : not I'e- 
presentation in the sense in which it is understood in 
England, but I'epresentation in the sense in which it 
has l>een intro<luccd in India, and has worked well. 
'Fhe elective principle was introduced in a limited 
way in district and municipal committees by Lord 
llipon during his wise and beneficent miministra- 
tion of India, and, under the more recent In<)ta 
Councils Act of 1892, clectetl members are allowetl to 
take their scat in Legislative Councils. The measures 
which were introduced, almost experimentally, have 
worked well, and the local knowledge possessed an<l 
the intelligent interest cvincetl by elected members, have 
greatly contributed to good administration. Educated 
Indians have asked that the elective principle may now 
be extended, and that elected members be allowe<l to 
take a larger share in the administration of the country. 
'I'he request is reasonable and just, and, judging from 


our experience of recent years, a conces.sion in this 
direction is likely to be beneficial. 

'Inhere is no abler or more devoted body of public 
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servants in the world than the English administrators 
who have undertaken the government of India ; but it 
is no reHection agains^ these alien rulers to state that 
fm|uent and serious mistakes might he avoided, and 
inorc complete success in civil administration might be 
securcjl, if they availed themselves, to a greater extent 
than they have yet done, of the opinion, the advice, 
and the co-ojH.Tation of the enlightened leaders of the 
people. In the highest centres of the Indian Govern- 
ment, in the Council of the Secretary of State, in the 
Executive Council of the Viceroy, in the Secretariats 
and Executive Councils of the Provincial Governments, 
Indian opinion is unrepresented. And in the Imperial 
Parliament which controls the administration of India, 
the people of India have no representative, and the 
proposal niwlc some time ago of sending up one or two 


members from each Indian Province has been heard 
1 of no more. No gixjat and civilized country like India 
jis ruled in the present day under a fonn of govennnent 
Mn which the |)cople are so utterly unrepresented. 

The time is now come when, in the face of the grave 
• tlifficnlties which suituiiiuI us, niul in which Indian 


leatlcra are peculiarly fitte<l to advise and to help, the 
English rulers of India may consider it desirable to 
associate themselves more largely with those men whom 
the people of the country may elect to give expression 
to their feelings, their wishes, and their aspirations. 

India has outgrown the form of administration 


which was framed on the assumption of the govern- 
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ment by the Crown, forty >cars ago, and after the 
svippi-e-vsion of a great rebellion. Kducation has spread 
ill the country within these forty veal's ; millions of 
Indians have been educated in Knglish and veniacular 
schools in India; thousands of them have travelled in 
I',urope ami completed their education in Lnglaml. 
Steam and telegraph have brought the |>eople of India 
closer to England ;noyal*and influential political liodies 
have taught them the nietliods of constitutioiml agitU' 
tion; and the very spread of the idea of impenal federa- 
tion has ins]>ircd them wilh the hope that India, 
though only a dej>endency, has deserved, niul will receive, 
some nieiusure of self-govenmicnt, along with the otlier 
parts of England's worUl-wide empire. 

A feeling of unrest is |>erceptiblc in India, not of 
unrest under the British rule, but of unrest under a 
form of government frameil forty years ago, and which 
no longer suits the circumstances of the present day. 
There is danger in exaggerating this feeling, but it 
were folly to close our eyes to it altogetlier. And the 
secret of this feeling of unrest is this, that educated 
Indian opinion and sentiment and ambition are struggling 
against that cH.st-iron form of adininistration which 
has not expanded with the times. Indian opinion 
seeks to be hcait], and is not heatxl ; Indian feeling 
seeks to be represented, and is not represented. It is 
easy to condemn this desire as discontent, or even dis- 
loyalty, but Englishmen must know that it is neither 
one nor the other. It is a natural feeling produced 
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by antiquated methods of government after tlic country 
has outgrown those metho<ls. It is a feeling which 
Englishmen would have felt to-day, if the old system 
of representation hatl not been reformed by the Acts of 
1832, 1867, and 18HL 

England now stands at the parting of the ways in 
regal'd to Indian administration. She can continue to 
nde India regardless of tlic wishes of the [>eople, and 
accoixling to the method constructetl forty yeai's ago. 
She can continue to keep the thwr closed against any real 
representation of Indian opinion and Indian feeling in the 
jjovcniment of the country. She can refuse to allow to 
the |)eople »»f the country a real and legitimate share in 
conducting and directing the administnition. She can 
; turn a deaf car to the growing demand to make the 
administnition mure liberal, more in touch with the 
people, more in consonance with the progress of the 
times. And .she can decline the counsels and the co- 
upemtion of the people in her endeavours to ameliorate 
their condition, to I'cadju.st finances, and to face 
scarcities and famines. England has the power to pre- 
coed on these linos if she thinks it a wise course. 

'riiere is yet a set'ond course which England can 
adopt. Without yielding in the sliglitest degree her 
hold over India, she may yet admit the children of the 
soil into a larger shai'c of administrative power. Strong 
in maintaining order among the various races and 
nationalities of India, she may yet seek to minimize the 
chances of disorder and the causes of discontent by 
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allowng some system of representation to those races. 
Determinwi to hold the balance evenly among the 
different Indian communities, and to rule with firmness 
os well os with justice, she may still invite the natural 
leaders of those communities to partake more largely 
in the work of administration, and to enlighten the 
Government with their views and opinions on qtiestions 
affecting their welfare. And maintaining her strong 
rule over the gi*eat continent j>eoplcd by nearly 
three hundred millions of men, she may yet allow that 
vast population some carefully guarded system of repre- 
sentation, sonic method of being consulted and heard in 
the management of their own concerns. 

The Rt*con<l course would strengthen, not weaken, the 
power of Kngiand in India. The one weak point in 
English administration in India is that want of sym- 
pathy which Elphinstone deplored sixty years ago, that 
want of touch with the people which keeps the Govern- 
ment ignorant of their real wants and feelings, that 
want of intimate local knowledge which leads even a 
wise administration into blunders and mistakes which 
sometimes result in serious consequences. It is pos- 
sible to remove this want by inviting the repre- 
sentatives of the people themselves to co-operate 
more largely in the work of administration, and it is 
|>o8sible to enlist the natural ambition of leading 
Indians, the growing aspirations of educated Indians, 
and the willing advocacy of the press itself in the cau.se 
of British administration, instead of estranging them 
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by an exclusive policy. An exclusive policy is, under 
the pi'esent circumstances, both weakness and folly ; a 
policy of recognising the just inHueiiccs and aspirations 
of the people is a policy of strength a.s well as of 
wistloni. The former policy makes the British ad- 
ministration liable to errora and mistakes, and makes 
the entire public opinion of the country keen and eager 
to criticiw those mistakes. The latter policy would 
lessen the chajices of mistakes, mid would enlist tlie 
public opinion of India in the work of i-ectifying 
those inistakes. The fonner policy neetllessly ci'cates 
ilitficultios by excluding the people's co-operation and 
e^t^anging their public opinion ; the latter policy would 
smooth the work of administration by throwing it partly 
on the people themselves, and would enlist Indian public 
opinion in the cause of Indian administration. The 
former is a difficult and a thankless ta.sk; the latter 
would be an easy and a grateful b\sk. 

'llie power of England in India is strong, and 
every official, who has workeil in India, knows that 
England needs be immensely strong amidst the vast 
and various populations of India. But they are foolish 
advisers who say that England's strength lies in an 
exclusive policy, in a policy of suspicion and of dis- 
trust. They mislead England who urge that her strength 
lies in debarring the people of India from the higher 
spheres of administration, and in estranging public 
opinion and the press. And they create difficulties iu 
the work of administration who argue tliat England's 
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strength lies in repressing the natural ambition and 
aspirations of the people. As we have said before, 
this is the one weak point in the present administration 
of India : the administration is not in touch with the 
people, does not represent the wishes and feelings of 
the people, docs not enlist the eu-operution and the 
sympathy of the people. It is the one weak point of 
British rule in India that it is not sutticientlv cognizant 
of the feelings of the people, that it does not sufli- 
eiently accept the co-o|>erati<>n of the natuml leadei*s 
and representatives of the people, and that it is con- 
ducted by a handful of alien rulers, wlio, however able 
and well disposed, do not know the people, cannot mix | 
with the people, and are less in touch with the people 
to-day than Lnglish administrators were in the time 
of Munro and Elphinstone. I'liis is the one cau.se to 
which may be traced many of the mistakes in adminis- 
tration described in this chapter. 

The time is come when an endeavour may be 
made to remedy tliis defect. The time is come when 
in the midst of the difficulties of the present admini- 
stration, in the midst of poverty and famine, of financial 
distress, and of general unrest, some methods of concilia- 
tion may be adopted, and a larger share of confidence 
and of work may be reposed on the people. The time 
is come when the rulers of India may bestow on the 
people of India a carefully-guarded system of repre- 
sentation, and a larger share in civil and military 
administration. We read in ancient history that the 
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[Konmn conquerors of Gaul aclniHted the chiefs of the 
conqueretl nations to seats in the Roman Senate House 
and to commands in the inijMjrial army. The modem 
nation whose proud boast it is to liave inheritetl the 
imperial power and the imperial instincts of ancient 
Rome cannot rule a j^atcr and inoi-c civilized empire 
in a different spirit — in a spirit of jealousy, distrust, 
ami exclusiveness. And if we have reatl the history 
of the last hundred years aright, we find in it not only 
the story of steatiy constitutional pro^^ress in the post, 
hut the j)romise of constitutional progress in the futvire. 
And we found on it the ho{>e that with the advance- 
ment of England in the future, ns an im]>erinl ]>ower 
in the world, the |>eopIe of India shall obtain some 
share, such as it may be considered feasible and wise to 
concede, of those representative institutions and that 
system of self-government which arc the birthright of 
the nations united to-day in paying a common homage 
to the Queen of England. ^ f ^ 
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INDIAN EXPENDITURE IN 18S: AND 

I iiK Indian Budget lor the current year lias been |^ubli^l>ed 
in England after the preceding jiagcs were written, and 
we Uike the liberty of placing before our readers in tliis 
Appendix a few figures showing the alarming increase in 
taxation aiul expenditure in India in recent years. During 
the decade 1887-1«;>7 there has been in the British Isles an 
Hcciiinulated net remission of taxation of £ 21 , 000 , 00 (),‘' and 
during this .lecade there has been no remission of taxation 
in India (except a modification of cotton duties, made in the 
interests of Lancashire), but there has been an accuinulateil 
im{)osition of new taxation amounting in the aggrcgjite l<i 
Hx. 2.9,000,000. This is the essential ililference between 
the financial policy of England and the financial policy 
of India in limes of uninterruptcrl peace. The strain ol 
Uxalion is relaxed in England in times of peace ; the 
strain of Uxation goe.s on ever increasing in liiilia. 

Let us now turn to figures. Excluding revenue, which 
18 collected but refunded, and excluding railway reccipU, 

* Tho figures in this Appendix aro taken from a Special 
Article in the Dailf/ Chronicle of August 5, 18 ^ 7 . 


n 
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the revenues of Indm have increased thus in the last ten 
years : 

[Rx. nomioally £1.] 
188M888 1807-1808 

(Accounts). (Budget). 

1. Lanii Revenue: 

Rx. 

Rx. 

i. Lind 

23,1 4 1, .300 

... 25,601,800 

ii. Forest 

1,121,700 

1.753,000 

Total ... 

24,26.3,000 

27,354,800 

11. TniuuTEs 

743,600 

901,600 

III. OnuM 

6,089,100 

3,156,200 

IV. Taxation: 

i. Siilt 

6,636,200 

8,698,800 

ii. Stamps 

3,8.32,000 

4,782,600 

iii. Excise 

4,501,000 

5,653,800 

iv. Provincial rates 

3,027,400 

3,616,000 

V. Customs 

1,316,800 

4,375,900 

vi. Assessed taxes . ... 

1,411,500 

1,836,800 

vii. Registration 

310,200 

439,700 

Total ... 

21,035,100 

29,403,600 

V. MisL'ELL.VNEOUS 

986,700 

366,800 

Total Revenue 

53,117,500 

... 61,183,000 

It will be seen from the 

above figures 

that the loss in 


Opium Revenue is made up by the increase in Land 
Revenue, and that Rx. 8,000,000 more arc raised by 
Taxation in the current year than what was raised ten 
years ago. It is estimated that of this increase, something 
above Rx. 3,000,000 represents the natural increment in the 
revenues due to growth in imputation, etc. The balance 
of Rx. 5,000,000 means an increase in the incidence of 
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taxation during n perimi of profound pence in India. It 
is an increase which should he unnecessary in times of 
peace, and is both inexpedient and unjust. 

Let ns examine the figures once more. The total iii- 
crea-se in revenue in these ten years is over Hx. 8,000, (too. 
Rx. 5,000,000 out of this increase are contributed by the 
State demand on land and by tax on salt. The two 
articles on which the poorest of the |>oor depeml for 
their subsistence in India, viz., the pro4luce from land 
and salt, contribute the largest increase in the revenues 
during the [)ast decade. 'I'his, again, is both inexpedient 
and unjust. 

Let us now turn to the net expenditure for 1887-88 
and 1897-98. I’he figures are set forth below. 


(Rx. s numinally £1.] 


I. COLI.F.CTION OF RtVENl'C 

(AccounU). 

Rz. 

I8il7-1H08 

(Budget). 

Rx. 

i. Land 

ii. Forest 

iii. Taxes 

iv. Assignments 

3,486,700 ... 

719,800 ... 

1,114,100 ... 

1,467,300 ... 

4.16(1,700 

1,076,100 

1,474.900 

1,5.53,300 

Total ... 

6,787,900 

8,271,000 

II. Debt Services 

4,695,200 ... 

2,708,700 

III. Civil. Services: 



i. Departments 

ii. Miscellaneous 

iii. Buildings and roads 

11,410,600 ... 

3,974,200 ... 

3,667,100 ... 

13,778,600 

3,242,400 

3,919,300 

Total ... 

19,061,900 

22,940.300 
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[Rx. » nominally £l.] 



18S7-18H8 



(Accounts). 

Rx. 

(Budget). 

Rx. 

I\*. SrnvcfEs: 



i. Army 

i(),.'j:.7,ioo 

... 23, SI t, 200 

ii. MitiUirs Works 

I.IOI.TOO 

1,181,200 

lii. Spciinl Defence ... 

4.‘)(»,000 

1}),4U0 

Total . . . 

‘21.004,800 

‘24,.'il-t,S0O 

\\ CoMMFm i.\i. SKRvrc : 



Net cost tif Post OHicc, 
Hnihvays, Irripation 

J .‘j,o.';.%.'ioo 

‘2,7‘28,;0() 

\*1. lUllAVW CoNSTHCCTIoN 

8 1 .000 

7,:ioo 

\*II Hfmfk xsn'l 

InnCU AN^ f / * 

‘K.ton 

:{,()()(), ‘200 

Totvi. I'Ai'KVMiTna: ... 


(> t, 837*000 

'rhe (Irst thin(! which slrikcR one in 

exnmiiiinj; these 


(iiriirc's is the nliirminf; increase in expenditure, within n 
period of ten years of profound peace. In these ten years 
tlic revenues have increased by Ux. 8,000^00, ndiilc the 
expenditure has incrense<l by Rx. 10,000,000. The largest 
increases arc in raininc Relief and Insumnee, in the Civil 
Services, and in the Militar)’ Services, there being an in- 
crease of between Rx. .SjOOO^tWO and Rx. -^ 000,000 under 
each of these heads. One or two remarks under each of 
these heads will sufliee. 

'I'hc increase under the head of Famine Relief and In- 
surance is consequent on the poverty of the people and of 
recurring famines. The special expenditure under this head 
cannot be altogether saved uittil the general condition of 
the j)coplc has improved. Till then the imiKiverished 
people must be taxed in order to be saved from death. 
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'I'he Civil Sendees show ah increase of nearly Rx. 4, 000, 000, 
a million out of wliicl) may be put down to Exchanjjo. ll 
is a notorious fact that the price of food has risen in India 
fifty per cent, or more within these forty years ; but natives 
of India, employed in (Joveniment onices as clerks or 
ministerial oHicers on a humble pay of almut a shilling a 
day, have been allowed no coinpens^ition and no increase 
of pay for their increased cost of living. But European 
oilicers, who are supposed to make remittances to Kur<ipe 
to their families or friends, or for the purpose of saving, 
are allowed a special compensjUion from the Indian . 
Exchequer because the rupee has gone down in value in 
conip.'irison svith gold. And in the higher Indian ser>1ces, ( 
recruited in England, a distineticMi in r(*muneration is made ' 
virtually on the ground of colour and race ; the European t 
is allowed an Exchange compensation, and the Indian whol 
has entered the same service by the same examination in- 
London is allowed none. To such acts of unfairness and 
petty self-.secking the most conscientious governments will 
sometimes descend when the people governed arc allowed 
no voice and no inllucnce in the administration of their 
country. 

Lastly, the Military Services show an increase of over 
Rx. ,7,000,000. The miliiaiy expenditure in IKK7 was 
heavy enough, because the hunt for a ‘ scientific frontier ' 
had been made by Disraeli and Lord Lytton years before, 
and an extended frontier had already increased the military 
expenditure of India. The further increase within the 
last ten years shows the steady growth in the costliness 
of the Indian army which neither the |M>verty of the 
people nor famines can retard fora moment. The military 
department, we have said elsewhere, is under no cflcctive . 
control ; the |>cop]e of India have no voice in its arrange- 
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incnls ; an«l tlie people of F.nglaml <lo not trouble them- 
selvefi about it so lonj; as they do not jwy. And so it 
comes to pass that uearhf oue hatf of the net revenues of Ititlia 
is spent on the niHiluri/ seniees. For the total budgeted 
revenue of the current year is Rs. Gl, 000, 000, and the cost 
of «-olle«'ling this revenue is Rx. S,000,00tt. The net revenue, 
theref.>rc, is Rx. .'i.'l, 000,000, aiul Ux. 2t,.‘>00,000 out of this 
is sj)cnt on the luilitar)' services. 

India cannot be prosperous and contenteil until her 
military expenditure is revised and retluced. And in justice 
and in equity, Kngland should bear a portion of the cost of 
that army which she maintains in Indiii in furtherance of 
her imjierial jwlicy, and in clefence of her F.Jistern Kinpire 
from which she benefits so largely in her trade and in the 
profitable employment of her capital. A contribution of 
a fixed pro|K>rti<ui of the Indian military expenditure from 
the English exchecpier would be an act of simple justice 
which England owes to India, would secure an cfTcctive 
control over that cxjienditure, and would be a real relief 
to the people of India, sufiering from chronic poverty, 
iticronsinjf taxalion, him) recurring faniiiies. 
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